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CHAPTER VII 


Philosophical Reflections, the like not to be 
Sound in any light French Romance. Mr. 
Booby's grave .idvice to Joseph, and Fan- 
ny’s Encounter with a Beau. 


Habit, my good reader, hath so vast a preva- 
lence over the human mind, that there is scarce 
any thing too strange or two strong to be assert. 
ed of it. The story of the miser, who, from 
long accustoming to cheat others, came at last 
to cheat himself, and with great delight and 
triumph picked his own pocket .o! a guinea to 
convey to his hoard, is not unpossible nor im- 
probable. In like manner it feres with the 
practisers of deceit, who, from having long de- 
ceived their acquaintance, gain at last a power 
of deceiving themeclves, and acquire that very 
opinion (however false) of their own abilities, 
excellencies, and virtues, into which they have 
for years perhaps endeavoured to betray their 
neighbours. Now, reader, to apply this obser- 
vation to my present purpose, thou must know, 
that as the passion, generally called love, exer- 
eises most of the talents of the female or fair 
world, so in this they now and then discover a 
email inclination to deceit; for which thou wilt 
not be angry with the beautiful creatures, when 
thou hast considered, that at the age of seven, 
or something earlier, Miss is instructed by her 
mother, that Master ie a very monstrous kind 
of animal, who will, if she suflers him to come 
toe near her, infallibly eat her up, and grind 
her to pieces. That so far from kissing or toy- 
ing with him of her owa accord, she must not 
admit him to kies or toy with her. And, lestly, 
that she must never fave any affection towards 
him ; for if she should, all her friends in petti- 
coats would esteem her a traitress, point at her, 
and hunt her out of their society. These im- 
pressions being firet received, are further and 
deeper inculcated by their school. mistresses and 
companions; eo that by the age of ten, they 
have contracted such a dread and abhorrence of 
the above-named monster, that, whenever they 
see him, they fly from him as the innocent hare 
deth from the greyhound. Hence, to the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, they entertain a mighty 
aptipathy to Master; they resolve, and frequent- 
ly profess, that they will never have any com- 
merce with him; and entertain fond hopes of 
passing their lives out of his reach, of the pos- 
sibility of which they have so visible an exam- 
ple in their good maiden aunt. But when they 
arrive at this period, and have nuw passed their 
second climacterick, when their wisdom, grown 
riper, begins to see a little further, and from 
almost daily falling in Master's way, to appre- 
hend the great difficulty of keeping out of it; 
and when they observe him Jook often at them, 
and sometimes very eagerly and earnestly, too, 
for the monster seldem takes eny notice of them 
tilf at this age, they then begin to think of their 

er; and as they perceive they cannot easily 
avoid him, the wiser part bethink themeelves of 
providing by other means for their security. 
They endeavour, by all the methods they can 
invent, to render themselves so amiable in his 
eyes, that he may have no inclination to hut 
them; in which they generally succeed so well, 
that his eyes, by frequent languishing, soon 
lessen their idea of hie fierceness, and so far 
abate their feare, that they venture to parley 
with him; and when they perceive him so dif- 
ferent from what he hath been described, all 
gentleness, softness, kindness, tenderness, fond 
ness, their dreadful apprehensions vanish in a 
moment: and now (it being usual with the 
human mind to skip from one extreme to its 
Opposite, os easily, and almost as suddenly as a 
bird from one bough to another) love instantly 
succeeds to fear; but as it happens to persons 
who have in their infancy been thoroughly 
frightened with certain no. persons ealled ghoate, 
that they retain their, dread of those beings 
after they are convinced that there are no such 





things, 80 these young ladies, though they no 
longer apprehend devouring, cannot so easily 
shake off all that bath been iatilled into them; 
they still entertain the idea of that censure 
which was eo strongly imprinted on their tender 
minds, to which the declarations of abhorrence 
they every day hear from their companions 
greatly contribute. To avoid this censure, 
therefore, is now their only care, for which 
purpese they still pretend the same aversion to 
the monster, and the more they jove him, the 
more ardently they counterfeit the pathy. 
By the continual and constant practice of which 
decest on others, they at length impose on them- 
selvee, and really believe they hate what they 
love. Thus, indeed, it happened to Lady Booby, 
who Joved Joseph long before she knew it; and 
now Joved him much more than ehe suspected. 
She had, indeed, from the time of his sister’s ar- 
rival m ity of #erniece, and from the 
instant she vowed bimap the dress and ekarac- 
ter of a gentleman, began to coneewe yee - 
a design which love had concealed fsom f 
till a.dream betrayed it to her. 

She had no sooner risen, than she sent for 
ber nephew. When he came to her, after many 
compliments on his choice, she told him, he 
raight perceive in her condescension to admit 
her own servant to her table, that she looked 
on the family of Andrews ae his relations, and, 
indeed, hers; that as he had married into such a 
family, it became him to endeavour by all 
methods to raise it as much as ible. At 
length she advised him to use all his art to dis- 
suade Joseph from his intended match, which 
would still enlarge their relation to meanness 
and poverty, concluding, that by a commiesion 








have raised my sister.” ‘* Your-.sister, as well 
as myself,”’ said Booby, ** are greatly obliged 
to you for the comparison: but, Sir, she is not 
worthy to be compared in beauty to my Pamels; 
nor bath she half her merit. And besides, Sir, 
as you civilly throw my marriage with your 
sister in my teeth, | must teach you So. wits 
ce ‘eeh us: fortune enabled me 
; and would fitve been as 
overgrown a folly in me to have omitted it, as 
im you to do it.” ** My fortune enables me to 
please myself likewise,” said Joseph; ‘‘ for all 
my pleasure is centered in Fanny; and whilst I 
have health, I shall be able to support her with 
my labour, in that stetion to which she was 
born, and with which she is content.” “Brother,” 
said Pamela, “Mr. Booby advises you as a* 
friend; and no doubt, my papa and mamma will 
be of his-opinion, and wil] have great reason to 
be angry with you for-destroying what his good 
ness hath done, and throwing down our family 
agin, after he hath reisedit. It would become 
you better, brother, to pray for the assistance 
of grace against such a passion, than to indulge 
it.’ “ Bure, sister, you are not imearnest: I am 
sure she is your equal at least.”* “‘She wae 
my equal,’? anewered Pamela; “ but I am no 
longer Pamela Andrews; I am now this — 
man’s lady, and as such am above her.—I hope 
I shall. never behave with an unbecoming pride; 
but at the same time, I shall always endeavour 
to kaow mysel/, and-question net the assistance 
of grace to that pur .” They were now sum- 
moned to breakfast, and thus ended their die- 
couree'for the present, very little to the satis- 
faction of any of the parties. 
Fanny was now walking in an avenue’at some 
i from the house, ‘where Joseph had 


promised to take the first ty of coming 
to her. She had not a im the world; 
she had-subsisted, ever si , entirely 
on the .eharity-of Parson A A young gen- 


tleman, attended by many servants, came ap to 
her, and asked her if that nqt the 
Booby’s heuse before bm? indeed he 
knew, bat had framed the question for no other 
reason than to make her look up, and discover 
if her face was equal to the delicacy of her 
shape. He mo sooner saw it than he was struck 
with amazement. He stopt his horse, and 
swore she was the most beautiful creatute he 
ever beheld. Then instantly alighting, and de- 
livering’ his berse to hie servant, he rapt out 
half a dozen oaths that be would kies her; to 
which she at firet submitted, begging he would 
mot be rude: but he wag not satisfied with the 
civility of a salute, nor even with the rudest 
attack he could make on her lips, but caught 
her in his arms, and endeavoured to kiss her 
bosom, which, with all ber streggth she resist- 
ed, and, as our spark was not of the Herculean 
race, with some difficulty prevented. The 





in the army, or some other gentee! employ 

he might soon put young Mr. Andrews on the 
foot of @ gentleman; and that being once done, 
hie accompliehments might quickly gain him an 


youn, 
g being soon out of breath in the Lirege 
gle, quitted her, and remounting his horse, called 
one of his servants to him, whom he ordered to 
atay behind with her, and make ber any offers 





alliance which would not be to their d dit 
Her nephew heartily embraced this proposal ; 
and finding Mr. Joseph with hie wife, at his re- 
tarn to her ber, he i diately began 
thas: ‘* My love to my dear Pamela, brother, 
will extend to all her relations; nor shall I show 
them less respect than if 1 had married into the 
family of a duke. £ hope I have given you 
some early testimonies of this, and shall con- 
tinue to give you daily more. You will excuse 
me, therefore, brother, if my concern for your 
interest makes me mention what may be, per- 
haps, disagreeable to you to hear, but I must 
insist upon it, that if you have any value for my 
alliance or my friendship, you will decline any 
thoughts of engaging further with a girl, who 
is, ao you are a relation uf mine, «ev mach be- 
neath you. I know there may be at first some 
difficulty in your compliance, but that will daily 
diminish; and you will, in the end, sincerely 
thank me for my advice. I own, indeed, the 
girl is handsome; but beauty alone is a poor in- 
gredient, and will make but an uncomfortable 
marriage.” “ Sir,” said Joseph, “* f assure you 
her beauty is her least rerfection, nor do I know 
a virtue which that young creature is not pos- 
sessed of.” “As to her virtues,’’ answered 
Mr, Booby, you can be yet but a slender 
judge of them: but if she had never so many, 
you will find her equal in these among her su- 
periors in birth and fortune, which now you are 
to esteem on a footing with yourself; at least I 
will take care they shall shortly be so, unless 
you prevent me by degrading yourself with such 
a match—a match | have hardly patience to 
think of, and which would break the hearts of 
your parente, who now rejoice in the expecta- 
tion of seeing you make a figure in the world.”’ 
“I know not,” replied Joseph, ‘* that my 
parenis have any power over my inclinations; 
nor am I obliged to sacrifice my happiness to 
their whim or ambition: besides, I shall be very 
sorry to see, that the pected ad t 
of my sister should so suddenly inspire them 
with this wicked pride, and make them despise 
their equals 1am resolved om no account to 
quit my dear Fanny; no, though I could’ raise 
her as high above her present station as you 











tever, to prevail on ber to return home with 
him in the evening; and to assure her, he would 
provide for her genteely. He then rode on with 
his other servants, and arrived at the lady’s 
house, to whom he was a distant relation, and 
was come to pay a visit. 

The trasty fellow, who was employed in an 
office he had been long aceusto' to, dis- 
charged his part with all the fidelity and dex- 
terity imaginable, but to no purpose. She wis 
entirely deaf to his offers, and rejected them 


J but With | 








would have been probably the last he wuld 
have had any Océasion for; but the fellow 
lifting up his hand, drove the blow upwards to 
his mouth, whence it dislodged three of his 
teeth: and now not conceiving any excraordinary 
affection for the beauty of Joseph's person,nor 
being extremely pleased with thi hod of 
salotation, he ed all bis f aimed 
a blew at Joseph’ breast, which artfally 
parried with one fist, so that it lost its force en- 
tirely in air; and stepping one foot backward, 
he darted his'fist s6 Geceely at his enemy, that 
hed he not caught it,in his hand, (for he was a 
boxer of no inferior fetie,) it must have tumbled 
bim on the ground. And now the fellow 
meditated anothef blow, whieh he aimed at 
that part of the breast w the heart is lodged: 
Joseph did not, catch it as before, yet so pre 
vented its 4 atit fell directly on his nose, 
force, Joseph then moving 
both fist 4 t forwards at the same time, 
threw his head so dexterously into the efomach 
of hie opponent, that he fell a lifeless on 
the field, where he lay many minutes b ess 


and moti 
Baw her Jeseph receive a blow 







When 
on his face, and blood running in a stream from 
him, she began to tear her hair, and invoke ail 
human and divine power to his assistance. She 
was not, however, long under this affliction, be- 
fere Joseph, having conquered his enemy, ran 
to hér, end assured her he was not burt. She 
then instantly fell on her knees, and thanked 
God that he had made Joseph the means of her 
reecue, at the same time preserved, | bim 

bei oe in attempting it. She offered 
‘with her handkerchief to Cine the blood from 
his face; but he seeing his rival attempting to 
recover his legs, turned to him, and as 
if he had e to whieh the other answered, 
lieved he had fought with the 


he had; for 
devil, neo @ man; and loosening his horse, }d 
be he not have attempted to molest the 


if he had known she 


ad been so well 
provided for. 





d him | and 


voLume 2.—womnge 67. 
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THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


be business enough for him,, without pian. ‘ 
dling in other folks, affairs; that he had alw: 
hed up submission to, superiors, and 
do ill to give an example of the contrary 
viour in his own conduct; that if La 
wrong, she must answer for it herself, and t 
would not lie at their. door; that Faony 
a servant, and bred up.in the lady’a own 
and co aly shh Heal nown more of 
her than they did; and it Ww. Y improbable, 
if she bad behaved herself well, that the lady 
would have heen co eit her enemy; pee 
haps he was too thuch inclined to think well of 
her, because she was handsome; but handsome 
women were oftep no better than they should be; 
that God made agly women as well as handsome 
ones, and that if a woman had virtue, it signified 
nothing whether she had beauty or no;”’ for 
all which reasons she concluded he st f 
the lady, and siop the future publication of 










banns. But all these excellent ‘ 
no effect on the parson, who in 
die duty, without U uence it 


might have on hie worldly Mlataet: he endeavo 
ed to answer heras well as he could, to whic 


she had juit finished her reply, (for she had al. 
ways Leo word every ees bat 


Jecopht und Pasty eaneepd task Gisghhe 
hen Joseph ; 
where tho pareon and bis wife them bal at, breaks 


faet ovey come bacon and cabbage. There was 
a coldness in the civility of Mrs. Adams, which 
persons of accurate: tion might have 


served) but escaped her present poets; tethed, 
was 9 good deal covered by t hearines of 
» who no sooner heard that Fanny 

acither eat nor drafik that morning, than 
seated her a b 
wing. being the on 
then ran nimbly to the tap, and 
mug of small beer, which he calle 
éver, it was the best in the house. 


’ 





roduced a 

ale; how- 
Joseph, ad- 
ressing himself to the parson, told him the dis- 
course which had passed between squire ; 
his sister, and himself, concerning Fanny. 





Fanny now begged 

to Pareon Adams, and to promise that he would 
feave her no more. were propositions #9 
agreeable to Joseph, that, had he heard then, 
he would have given an immediate assent; dut 
indeed his eyes were now his only sense, for you 
may remember, reader, that her assailant. had 
torn her handkerchief from Fanny's neck, by 
which he had discovered such a sight, thst Jo- 
seph heth declared all the siatues he ever’ be- 
held were so much inferior to i: in beauty, that 
it was more capable of converting a map into a 
statue, than of being imitated by the greatest 
master of that art. his modest creatyre, whom 
no warmth in summer coald ever induce to ex- 
pose her charms to the wanton sun, (s modesiy 
to which, perhaps, they owed their inconceivable 
whiteness,) had stood many minutea bare necked 
in the nee of Joseph, before her apprehem 
sion’ of hie danger, and the horror of seeing his 
blood, would soffer her once to reflect on what 
concerned herself, till at laet, when the cause 
of her had ished, an admirati 
at his silence, together with the fixed position 
of hie eyes, produced an idea in the lovely maid, 
which brought more blood into her face than 
had flowed from Joséph’s nostrils. The snowy 
hue of her bosom was likewise exchanged to 
vermillion at the instant when she clapped her 
handkerchief round her neck. Joseph saw the 
uneasiness that she suffered, and i diate! 














with the utmost disdain. At last the pimp, who 
had perhaps more warm blood about him than 
his master, began to solicit for himself: he told 
her, though’ he was a servant, he was a man of 


emoved his eyes from an object, in surveyin 
which he had felt the greatest delight whic 
the organs of sight were capable of conveying 
to his ‘soul: so great was his fear of offending” 
her, and so truly did his paesion for her deserve} 





some fortune, which he would make her mistress 
of—and thie withuut any insult to her virtue, 
for that he would marry her. She answered, if 
his master himself, or the greatest lord of the 
land, would marry her, she would refuse him 
At last, being weary with persuasions, and over- 
powered with charms which would have almost 
kindled a flame in the bosom of an ancient phi- 
losopher, or modern divine, he fastened his 
horse to the ground, and attacked her with 
much more force than the gentleman had exert- 
ed. Poor Fanny would not have been able to 
resist his rudenvss any long time, but the deity, 
who presides over chaste love, sent her Joseph 
to her assistance. He no sconer came within 
sight, and perceived her struggling with & man, 
than like a cannon-ball, or like lightning, or 
any thing that is swifter, if any thing be, he 
ran towards her; and coming up just as the 
brute had torn her handkerchief from her 
breast, before his lips had touched that seat of 
innocence and blies, he dealt him so lusty a blow 
on that part of the neck, which a rope would 
have become with the utmost propriety, that 
the fellow staggered backwards; and perceiving 
he had to do with something rougher than the 
little, tender, trembling band of Fanny, he 
quitted ber, and turning about, saw his rival, 
with fire flashing from his eyes, again ready to 
aszail him; and indeed, before he could well de- 
fend himself, or return the firét blow, he re- 
ceived a second, which, had it fallén on that 








part of the stomach to which it was’ ditected’ 





the noble name of Love. 


Joseph to retarn With her} he 





Fanny being recovered from her confusion, 
which was almost equalled by what Joseph had 
felt from observing it, again mentioned her ‘re- 
quest; this was instantly and gladly complied 
with; and together they crossed two or three 
fields, which brought them to the habitation of 
Mr. Adams. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A Discourse which happ Mr. 
Adams, Mrs. Adams, Joseph and Fanny;.with 
some Behaviour of Mr. Adams, which will be 
called by some few Readers very Low, Ab- 
surd, and Unnatural, 


The parson and his wife hadjust ended a long 
dispute when the lovers came to the door. In- 
deed, this young couple had been the subject of 
the dispute; for Mrs. Adams was one of those 
pradent people who never do any thing to injure 
their families; or perhaps one of those good 
mothers who would even stretch their conscience 
to serve their children. She had long éentertain- 
ed hopes of seeing her eldest daughier succeed 
Mrs. ress and of making her second son an 
exciseman, by Lady Booby’s interest. These 
were expectations she could not endure the 
thoughts of quitting, and was therefore very un- 
jeasy to see her havband so reéolute to o 
the lady’s intention in Fanny’s affair. She told 
him, it behoved every man to take thé first care 


Jd hefs 





rect, andwnot to give way to it. 





of his family; that he had a wife and six children, 
the maintaining and providing for ‘whom would 


then acquainted hint with the dangers whence 
had rescued her, and 


a 


prehensions on her actount. © * 


he should never have an easy moment 


was absolutely his, and ‘he 
suffered to fetch a license, could 
borrow the money. ° ‘The 5a answered, 


he had already given his sentiments’ hing , 
a license, and that ‘a very few days would 

it unnecessary. | “ Joseph,’ says he, “1 

this baste doth not ‘arise rather from your im- 
patience than your’ fears! but as it’ 
springs from one of these causes; I will'examine,, 
both. Of each of these, therefore, in thair turn; 


and first, for the firet of these, namelp) impa- 


on ESS 


in your purposed marriage with this 





tience. Now, ebild, E must iaform you, that if, _ 





ww 
trans 
on 
’ 


Hie 


i Maw 


man, you have no intention bat the CB ions 

of carnal appetites, you are of a nn 

sin. Marriage was ordained fornobler z 

as you will learn when you hear the service’ ae 





vided on that occasion read ‘to yous Nayy 
haps, if you area good tad, I shall give a Y 
gratis, wherein I shall demonstrate how jit 
regard 
vasions. 
fifth, and part of the 28th verse, 


row 


ie OF 


t to be fad to the Sesh ow-wuch apn 
text will be, child, Matthew ge 
Whosoever — 


looxeth on a woman so as to ‘lust after hers. 


The latter part i shall omit,’as foreigw to-my* 
purpose. Indeed, all such brutal lust and effec~ ~ 
tions are ‘to be greatly subdued, if nut totally 
eradicated, before the vessel cam be said to be 
consectated to ‘honour. To marry with a view 
of gratifying those inclinations ie a 

of that holy ceremony, and must entail @ curse.’ 
on all who so lightly undertake it: If, therefore, 
this hacte arises from impatience, you are to cor- 
w,as to the: 
second head whict: I “to speak to, namee 
ly, fear: It argoes a diffidence highly criminal» 
of that powes in which alone we: put our’ 
trast, seeing we may be well assured that he is‘ 
able, not only to defeat ‘the designs of our’ 
enemies, but even to turn their hearta. Instead 
of taking therefore, any unj or desperate 
means to rid ourselves of fear, we should resort 
to prayer only on these occasions; and we may~ 
be then certain of obtaining what is best fo? ua’ 
When any accident threatens ue, we are notte | 
despair, nor, when it overtekes us, to wes 
must sabmit in all things to the wanardlovahooen, i 
and not set our affections eo much on any thing 
here, as not to be able to quit it without relee~ 
tance. You are a young man, and can know bat’ 
little of this world; I am older, and have seen. 
great deal. All passions are ‘criminal ia ‘ 
excess; and even love itself, if it is net subser- 
vient to our duty, may render us blind to it. 
Had Abraham so his son feaac, as to refuse, 
the sacrifice required,’ is there any of us whe 
would not condemn him? Joseph, I kuew your 
many a qualities, and value you for them;. 
but as I am to render an account of your soul, 
which is committed to my care, I cannot seeany,, 
fault without remin you of it. You are tee. 
mach err 4 to. passion, ea ‘have set, 
your affections so orca et “young 
man, that if God required her at your « in 
fear you would ‘part with ber, Now, 
believe me, no Christian ought se teset:hie:heast 


abut 
«eit? 
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on any person or thing in this world; but that, 
whenever it should be required or taken from 
him in any manner by Divine Providence, he 
may be agreeably, peaceably, quietly, and con- 
to yesign it.” At which words one came 

in, Bel aequeinied Mr. Adams, that bis 

youngest son was drowned. He stood silent a 
moment, and soon began to stamp about the 
roow, and deplore his loss with the bitterest 
y- Joseph, who was overwhelmed with 
convwrn likewise, recovered himself suff.ciently 
to en deavour to comfort the parson, in which at- 
tempt he used many arguments that be had 
several times remembered out of his own dis- 
Course b oth private and public, (for he was a 
great en. my to the passions, preached no- 
thing moi © than the conquest of them by rea- 
son and gr, \¢e,) but he wae not at leisure now to 
hearken to} ‘#8 advice. ** Child, child,” said he, 

** do not goa bout impossibilities. Had it been 
any other of p VW children, I could have borne it 
with patience; but my little prattler, the darling 
and comfort of ; BY old age—the little wretch to 
be snatched out, > life just at his entrance into 
it; the sweetest. | %e%t tempered boy, who never 
did a thing to offe,, ‘d me. It was but this morn 
ing Pgive him hig rst lesson in Que Genu-. 
This was the very vok he learnt in: Poor child! 
it is of no further use *'° thee now. He would 
have made the best sc %°!ar, and have been an 
Ornament to the chure. y—such parts, and such 
oodness, never met in 7 89 young.” ‘“* And 

the handsomest lad, too, * ®*Y* Mrs Adams, re- 
covering from a swoon in Fatmy’s arms.—* My 
poor Jacky, shall I nevers & thee more ?”’ cries 
the parson.—* Yes, surely, £2)% Joseph, ** and 
in a better place; you will, et ®gain, never to 
part more.”’—I believe the , ‘**#0" did not hear 
these words, for he paid litth regard to them, 
but went on lamenting whilst ‘be tears trickled 
“Gown into his bosom. At las * be cried out, 
** Where is my little darling?” » 24 4s sallying 
out, when, to his great surprise a: id joy, in which 
I hops the reader will eympathiz °* "¢ met his 
son in a wet condition indeed, b “* ®live, and 
running towards him. The person who brought 
the news of his misfortune, had bee: ‘® !ittle too 
eager, as people sometimes are, fron -” I believe, 
no very good-principle, to relate ill news; and 


having scen him fall into the river instead of 

running to bis assistance, directly run to acquaint 

his father of a fate which he had con — . 
releve 


be inevitable, but whence the child was 
by the same poor pediar who had relic 
father before from a lessdistress. The pi 
joy Was now extravagant as his griet had 
before; he kissed and embraced his son a 
sand times, and ran about the room like 
frantic; but as soon as he discovered the fac: 
his old friend the pediar, and heard the fr 
obligations he had te him, what were his sen: 
tions! not those which two courtiers feel in on 
another’s embraces; not those with which a grea 
man seceives the vile, treacherous engines ol 


ved his 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Al Visit which the good Lady Booby and her 
Polite Friend paid to the Parson. 


The Lady Booby had no sooner had an ac- 


says the father. ‘* Lege,” quoth the son, after 
some hesitation. “A good boy,” says the 
father: « And now, child, what is the English of 
Lego?”—to which the boy, after long puzaling, 
answered he could not tell. “ How!” cries 
count from the gentleman of his meeting a won- Adams, in a passion.—‘*‘ What, hath the water 
derfal beauty near her house, and perceived the| washed away your learning? Why, what is 
raptures with which he spoke of her, thant im- | Latin for the English verb read? Consider be- 
mediately concluding it must be Fanny, she | fore you speak.’’—The child considered some 
began to meditate a design of bringing them | time, and then the parson cried twice or thrice, 
better acquainted; and to entertain hopes that |** Le—, Le,’’ Dick answered, ** Lego.”—*' Very 
the fine clothes, presents, and promises of this | well; and than, what is the English,’ says the 
youth, would prevail on her to abandon Joseph:| parson, *‘of the verb Lego?” ** To read,”’ 
she therefore proposed to her company a walk | cries Dick. “ Very well,” says the parson; ‘*a 
in the fields before dinner, when she led them good boy; you can do well, if you will take 
towards Mr. Adams’s house; and, as she ap- pains.—i assure your ladyship he is not much 
proached it, told them, if they pleased, ske | above eight years old, and is out of his Propria 
would divert them with one of the most ridicu que Maribus already.—Come, Dick, read to 
lous sights they had ever seen, which was an | her Indyship;” which she again desiring, in 
old foolish parson, who, she said, laughing,| order to give the beau time and opportunity 
kept a wife and six brats on a salary of about! with Fanny, Dick begam as in the following 





give my opinion, which is flatly that you are in 
the wrong: for supposing she is in the wrong, 
was the subject of your contention any ways 
material? What signifies it whether you was 
married in a red or yellow waistcoat? for that 
was your dispute. Now, suppose she was mis- 
taken, as you love her you say so tenderly, and 
I believe she deserves it, would it not have been 
wiser to have yielded, though you certainly 
her or yourself any uneasiness? For my own 
into an agreement with my wife, that in all dis- 
putes (especially about trifles) that party who 
is most convinced they are right, shall always 
surrender the victory; by which means we shall 
both be forward to give up the cause.—! own, 
said Lennard, my dear friend, shaking him by 
the hand, there is great truth and reason in 
what you say; and | will, for the future, en- 
deavour to follow youradvice. They soon after 


knew yourself in the right, than to give either | 


part, if ever I marry, I am resolved to enter | 
| sion of almost every dispute which had fallen 
| out between them. 


knowing myself to be in the right; and Paul 
himself told me afterwards, he thought me so, 
My dear, replied the husband, I will not 
scruple your veracity; but I assure you, solemn- 
ly, on my applying to him, he gave it absolutely 
on my s-de, and said he would have acted in the 
same manner. They then proceeded to pro- 


| duce numberless other instances, in all which 


Paul had, on vows of secrecy, given his opinion 
on both sides. Jn the conelusion, both believing 
each other, they fell severely on the treachery 
of Paul, and agreed that he had been the occa. 


They then became eatreme- 
ly loving, and so full of condescension on both 
) sides, that they vied with each other im een. 


|} suring their own conduct, and jointly vented 


their indignation on Paul, whom the wife, fear. 
ing a bloody consequence, earnestly entreated 
her husband to sufler quietly to depart the next 
day, which was the time fixed for his return toe 


as in the} 
last chapter. Beau Didapper, which was the | 
mame of the young gentleman we have seen 
riding towards Lady Booby’s, with his cane | 
mimicked the rap of a London footman at the 
door. The people within, namely, Adams, hia | 
wife, and three children, Joseph, Fanny, and} 
the pedlar were thrown into confusion by this | 
knock; but Adams went directly to the door, | 
which being opened, the Lady Booby and her 
company walked in, and were received by the 
parson with about two hundred bows; and by | 


the lady, *‘ she was ashamed to be seen in such 
a pickle, and that her house was in such a litter; | 
but that if ske had expected such an honour | 
from her ladyship, she would have found her in 
a better manner.’ The parson made no apolo- 
gies, though he was in his half-cassock, and a 
flannei night-cap. He said, ** they were bhearti 
ly welcome to his poor cottage;"’ and, turning 
to Mr. Didapper, cried out, Von mea renidet 
in domo lacunar. The beau answered, he did 
not understand Welch; at which the parson 
stared, and made no reply. | 
Mr. Didapper, or Beau Didapper, was a young 
gentleman of about four feet five inches in 
height. He wore his own hair, though the 
scarcity of it might have given him sufficient ex- 
cuse for a periwig. His face was thin and 
pale: the shape of his body and legs none of the 
beat; for he had very narrow shoulders, and no 





his wife with as many courtesies; the latter telling |’ 


ford an Useful Lessun to all those Persons 

who happen to take up their Residence in 

Married Families. 

**Leonard and Paul were two friends.”’— 
“Pronounce it Lennard, child,”* cried the parson 
—** Pray, Mr. Adams,” says Lady Booby. *‘ let 
your son read without interruption.”” Diek then 
proceeded. ‘ Lennard and Paul were two 
friends, who, having been educated together at 
the same school, c d a friendship which 
they preserved a long time for each other. It 
1° 80 deep'y fixed in both their minds, that a 
long absence, during which they had maintained 
no correspondence, did not eradicate nor lessen 
it: but it revived in all its force at their first 
meeting, which was not till after fifteen years 
absence, most of which time Lennard had spent 
in the East-In-di-es.."—* Pronounce it short, 
Indies,’’ says Adams.—** Pray, Sir, be quiet,’’ 
says the lady.—The boy repeated—*'in the 
East-Indies, whilst Paul had served his king and 
country in the army. In which different ser- 
vices, they had found such different success, that 
Lennard was now married. and retired with a 
fortune of thirty thousand pounds; and Paul was 
arrived to the degree of a lieutenant of foot; and 
was not worth a single shilling. 

** The regiment in whieh Paul waa stationed, 
happened to be ordered into quarters with a 
emall distance from the estate which Lennard 
had purchased; and where be was settled. This 





latter, who was now become a country gentle- 
man, and a justice of peace. came to attend the 
quarter-sessions m the town where his old 
friend was quartered. Soon after his arrival, 
some affair in whieh a soldier was concerned, 


calf; and his gait might more properly be called | 
hopping than walking. The qualifications of | 
his mind were well adapted to his person. We! 
shall handle them first negatively. He was not 

entirely ignorant; for he could talk a little 

French, and sing two or three Italian songs: he j oce asioned Paul to attend the justice's. Man- 
had lived too much in the world to be bashful,| hood, and time, and the change of climate, had 
and too much at court to be proud: he seemed 80 much altered Lennard, that Paul did not im- 





his wicked purposes; not those with which a 
worthless younger brother wishes his elder joy 
of @ son, or a man congratulates his rival on his 


Pe __|j ‘ster of women, for he always dangled after| could he contain himself from quitting the 
ge Ry y le ——_ 4 ‘em; yet so little subject to io. chee he had, | bench, and running hastily to embrace him. 
ings of fall ato heart, towards the} an ‘9g those who knew him best, the character | Paul stood at firet a little surprised; but had 
persse ‘whe Ne te A cbligation, and|of, ‘eat moderation in his pleasares. Nodrinker soon sufficient information from his friend, whom 
of whiel, if thou t not conceive an idea with- | of + vine; nor so addicted to passion, but that a| he ne sooner remembered, than he returned his 
in, 1 wil not ¢ it oettasens ae mane, hoe. hot: Word or two from an adversary made him, embrace with a passion, which made many of | 

Wher these ~~ were over, the parson | imme diately cool. | the spectators laugh, and gave to some few a 





taking Joseph aside, proceeded thus:—“ No, Jo- 










not much inclined to avarice, for he was profuse | mediately recollect the features of his old ac: 
in his expenses; nor had he all the features of | quaintance: but it was otherwise with Lennard 


vrodigality, for he never gave a shilling: no| He knew Paul the moment he saw him; nor 


No. Y- to give him only a dash or two on the much higher and more agreeable sensation. j 
“Not to detain the reader with minute cir- 


wrong. She immediately began a vast enco- 
mium on Paul, in whieh he seconded her, and 
both agreed he was the worthiest and wisest 
man upon earth. When next they met, which 
was at supper. though she had promised not to 
mention what her husband told her, she could 
not forbear casting the kindest and most affec- 
tronate looks on Paul, and asked him with the 
sweetest voice, whether she should help him to 
some potted woodcock?—Potted partridge, my 
dear, you mean, says the husbend. My dear, 
saysshe, I ask your friend if he will eat any 
potted woodcock; and | am sure I mast know 
who potted it. I think I should know, too, who 
shot them, replied the husband; and f am con- 
vinced that I have not seen a woodcock this 
year: however, though I know I am im the 
right, I submit, and the potted partridge is pot- 
ted woodcock, if you desire to have rt so. ft 
is eqoal to me, says she, whether it is one or 
the other; but you would persuade one out of 
one’s senses. ‘To be sure you are alwaye in the 
right in your own opinion; but your friend, I 
believe, knows which he ie eating. 

swered nothing; and the dispute continued as | 
usual, the greatest part of the evening. The | 
next morning the lady accidentally meeting | 
Paul, and being convinced he was her friend, 

and of her site, accosted him thus: I am cer- 

tain, Sir, you have long since wondered at the 

unreasonableness of my husband. He is, in- 

deed, in other respects, a good sort of man; but 

80 positive, that no woman but one of my com- 

plymg temper could possibly live with him 

Why, last night now, was ever any creature so 

unreasonable? | am certain you must condemn | 
him. Pray, answer me; was he net in the 

wrong? Paul, after a short silence, spoke as 

foliows: I am sorry, Madam, that as good-man- 

ners oblige me to answer against my will, so an 

adherence to truth forces me to declare myself 
of a different opinion. Po be plain.and henest, | 
you was entirely in the wrong: the cause | 

own not worth disputing, but the bird was un. | 
undoubtedly a partridge. Oh, Sir, replied the. 
lady, I cannot possibly help your taste. Madam, | 
returned Paul, that is very little materia: for | 
had it been otherwise, a husband might have | 
expected submission.—Indeed! Sux, says she, 1} 
assure you!—Yes, Madam, cried he, he might, | 
from a person of your excellent understanding; 





| @ secret from his wife. 


Paul an- | 


twenty pounds a year; adding, that there was) chapter. broke up the conversation, and Lennard going | quarters, and then drop his acquaintance. 

not such another ragged family in the parish. | CHAPTER Xx. to his wife, asked her pardon, and told ber his; ‘* However ungenerous this behaviour in 
They all readily agreed to this visit, and arrived | ,, 7 . friend had convinced him he had been in the | Lennard may be esteemed, his wife obtained a 
whilst Mrs. Adains was declaiming, | The History cf Two Friends, which may af. y 


| promise from him (though with difficulty) to 


follow her advice; but they both expressed such 
unusval coldness that day to Paul, that he, who 


| was quick of apprehension, taking Lennard 
| aside, pressed him so home, that he at last die- 
|covered the secret. 
| truth, but told him the design with which he 


Paul acknowledged the 


had done it. To which the other answered, he 


| would have acted more friendly to have let him 
| into the whole design, for that he might have 


assured himself of bis secrecy. Paul replied, 


| with some indignation, he had given him a suf- 


ficient proof how eapable he was of conceali 
Lennard returned, wi 
some warmth—he had more reason to upbraid 
him, for that he had caused most of the quarrels 
between them by his strange conduct; and 
might (if they had not discovered the affair to 
each other) have been the occasion of their 
separation. Paul then said—” But something 
now happened which put a stop to Dick's 1ead- 
ing, and of which we shal) treat in the sext 
chapter. 
CHAPTER XK 
In which the History is continued. 


Joseph Andrews had borne, with great unea- 
siness, the impertinence of Beau Didapper to 
Fanny, who had been talking pretty freely to 
her, and offering her settlements; but his respect 
to the company bad restrained him from inter- 
fering whilst the beau confined himeelf to the 
use of his tongue only. But the said beau, 
watching an opportunity whilst the lady's eyes 
were disposed another way, offered a rudeness 
to her with his hands, which Joseph no sooner 
perceived, than he presented him with sosounda 
bex on the ear, that it eonveyed him several 
paces from where he stood. The ladies imme- 
diately screamed out, and rose from their chavs, 
and the beau, as soon as he recovered himeel! 
drew his henger; which Adams observing, 
snatched up the lid of a pot in his left hand, and 
covering himself with it as with a shield, with- 
out any weapon of offence im his other hand, 
stept in before Joseph, and exposed himself to 
the enraged beau, who threatened such perdi- 
tion and destruction, that it frightened all the 
women, who were all got in a huddle together, 
out of their wits, even to hear his denunciations 
of vengeance. Joseph was of a different com- 












' tive side: Though he was born to an im- and pardon me for saying such a condescension | plexiea, and begged Adams to Jet his rival eome 
Taco we too much ey a —— oe ‘ortune, he pg for the pitiful and dirty | cumstances, Lennard insisted on bis friend’s re- seal have shown page Serer of sense even | 0M, for he had a good cudgel im his hand, and 
of Joseph Pangan hoppianss: P id b r no | consider ation of a place of little consequence, | turning with him to his house that evening;| to your husband himse!f.—But, dear Sir, said did not fear him. Fanny now fainted into Mrs, 
lo _t.*. nor perhaps ef Job, cou * : to depen 1% entirely on the will of a fellow, whom | Which request was complied with, and leave for! she, why should | submit when 1, am in the Adams's arms, and the whole room was im con- 
ager: he! = terrupted the parson, saying, aa hee b oT a great man, who treated him with|}@ month’s absence for Paul obtained of the right?—For that very reason, anewered he; fusion, when Mr. Booby passing by Adams, who 
easier to; jiwe sdvice than take it; nor di . ty baat A Gasempees oe each oft tie a | commanding officer. it would be the greatest instance of affection !ay enug under the pot-lid, came up to Didap- 
awe wh .e could so entirely conquer himself, | the ry obe dience to ie, aaciatmenele whieh he| ‘“* If it was possible for any circumstance to} imaginable: for can any thing be a greater ob- | per, and insisted on his sheathing his hanger, 
oa Be apprehended he had lost ae oem, ved ones ,, su bmitted to, at the expense of bis | give any addition to the happiness which Paul | ject of our compassion than the person we love, promising he sheuld have satiefaction, which 
yn he found him recovered. ‘* Boy,”’ replied | mp _ A Mie feces. and of bis dennis Pe proposed in this visit,.be received that additional | in the wrong? Ay, but | should endeavour, said | Joseph declared he would give him, and fight 
Asem, raising his voice, ‘*it doth not become hich b ~ AG on cote fate o a mee pleasure, by finding, on his arriva}at his friend’s| she, to set him right. Pardon me, Madam, an-| him at any weapon whatever. The beau now 
green | seads to advise grey hairs. Thou art)w YY - ~. © ot alin ne = entirely house, that bis lady was an old acquaintance|swered Paul; I will apply to your own ex. | sheathed his hanger, and taking out a pocket- 
*f tof the tenderness of a fatherly affec- = ede d with bis eam teatteeel ood. mauke iy | which he had formerly,contracted et his quarters, | perience, if you ever found your arguments had | glass, and vowing vengeance all the while, re~ 
tion; + shen thou art a father, thou wilt be capa-| well satishe ie Prt ape inoght of » 90 | od whe had always eppeared to be of 8 most| shat offech. The more our jedgmente ert, the |adjested his hair. The parson. deposited his 
= th ea only of knowing whata plies con - va ke P eediec’ Una Gane the. hasie | agreeable temper, a character she had ever] less we are willing to own it: for my own part, Shield; and Joseph running to Fanny, soon 
H OW an is obliged to do impossibilitics; and the sr or rather thing. that hopped. after Lady | ™e/ntained amongst her intimates,being of that} I have always observed the persons who mam- | brought her back to life. Lady Booby chidJo- 
= of a child is one of those great trials where | person, to Mr. Adams's kitchen number, every individual of which is called] tain the worst side in any contest, are the | Sep’ for his insult on Didapper;. but he answer- 
our —__gtief may be allowed to become immode- <a — pon his company retreated from | quite the best sort of'a woman im the world. warmest. Why, says she, I must confess | ed, he would have attacked an army in the same 
rate = "+ «* Well, Sir,”” cries Joseph, ** and if I A cmesap de, whee tite ie been seated {° «But as good as this lady was, she was still} there is truth in what you say, and I will en-| cause. ‘* What cause?” said the lady. ** Ma- 
Joy g.0 mistress as well as you gous oblid, quaty } One epg & lad | hers. Instead of | 8 Women; that is to eay,an angel, and not em|deavour to practice it. The husband then | dam,” answered Joseph, “he was rude to that 
he poss would grieve me equally.’’ *‘* Yes; but | to give 100 f the knoe te or extraordinary | @oge!!”"—** You inust mistake, child,” cries the | coming in, Paul departed, and Lennard ap-| young woman.” “What!” says the lady, “I 
© gh love is fovlishness, and wrong in itself, ond wees of tis. Adome the lady, turning to ort parson; ‘* for you read nonsense.” ‘*It is so im| proaching his wife with an air of good-humour, | suppose he would have kissed the wench; and is 
, saght to be conquered,” answered Adams; “it Boe 4 pale yl Quelle Bite 1 Quel Animal?” | the book,” answered the son. Mr. Adams was] told her he was sorry for their foolish dispute |@ gentleman to be struck for such an offer? L 
savours too much of the flesh “ — re bree dies discover ing Fanny (for she then silenced by authority, and Dick proceedad. | the last night; but he was now convinced of his | must tell you, Joseph, these airs do not become 
aays Joseph, “ it is not sinful to love ne "ee did An ae dis circumstance of her standing |—« For though her person was oi that kind to|error. She answered, smiling, she believed she | you.” “ Madam,” said Mr. Booby, “| saw the 
or even to doat upon her to distraction! nat pw which men attribute the name of angel, yet in| owed his condescension to his complacence;| Whole affair, and | do not commend my brother;, 


says Adame. 
no doubt; we are com- 


steed but it is,” 
ought to love his wife, 
_*manded so to do; but we ought 





shall be guilty of some sin, 
deavour,’’ says Joseph; **for i 
out any moderation, | am sure. p. 
fooliahty and childishly,” cries Adams. In- 
deed,” says 


shall love with- 


Mrs. Adams, who had listened to 
the latter part of the conversation, “ you talk 
more foolishly yourself. I hope, my 
will never preach any such doctrine, @ 
bands can love their wives too well. 
ou had such a sermon in the house, | am sure 
would burn it; and I declare, if 
convinced you had loved me as we 
1 can answer for myself, I should h 


hesband’s loving her as much as ever he can; 

he is a sinfu' 

» her, a att thet? 

i a 2 

ber aw one if L had repeated it over but 

ay, and shall never forget '- Besides, 1 

‘am certain you do wot preach as you wey ee 

for you have been a loving and a cherishing bus- 

band to me, that’s the truth on’t; and why you 

should endeavour to put such wicked nonsense 

into this young map’s bead, I can’t devise. 4 t 

hearken to bim, Mr. Joseph; be as good & - 
band as you are able, and lave your wile witha 

your and soul too.”” Here a violent rap 
‘at the door pat ao end to their discourse, 9) 

a pew 


Fes a tie neat obepter. 


1 am sure, | remem- 


to love her = i ag 
' ion.”? “I am afrai tis the ver, 
en ae aus de. in spite of all my en- | imagine,” replied the lady, “you had se guod a 
taste.”’ 

» «You talk | rant,’’ cries the beau. 
“ you know you was always 


dear, you| wash c 
s that hus-| beseech you.” ‘ 
If | knew | about to coquet it with Fanny. 


I had not been| and praying the ladies to sit down, a favour 
1] as you could, | which she at last obtained. | 
ave hated| whom the accident happened, sill keeping bis) 

i ! Fine doc-| place by the fire, 
ond copies yon beth s ight - insist on her | not being more mannerly; but Lady Booby took 


t. Doth he | parson he was his very picture. 
no ~ he a io and oe a book in his band, asked if he could read? 


scene, which the reader will 


‘Every man | by Joseph to assure the idemtity of her person) 
she asked the beau whether he did not think 


a pretty girl? ‘* Begad, Madam.” answered 
ok same | met.” ‘*I did not 





“ Ridiculous!” said she; 
my aversion.” ‘I 
would never mention aversion,’” answered the 
beau, ‘‘ with that face*: Dear Lady Booby, 
your face before you mention aversion, I | 
He then laogbed, and turned) 


* Because | never Liked you, 1 war- | 
| 





Mrs. Adams had been all this time begging | 


The little boy to| 


was chid by his mother for) 
nding his beauty, told the 
his part, and comme g ~~ on 
“Yes,” cries Adams, “a fittle Latin, Madam; 
he has gone isto Que Genus.” “A fig for 
queer genius,”’ answered she; “let me hear 
him read a little English.” “ Lege, Dick, lege, 
said Adams: but the boy made no answer, till 
he saw the parson knit his brows, and then 
cried, ** 1 don’t understand you, father.” “ How, 
boy!” says Adams. ‘* What doth /ego make in 
the imperative mood? Legito, doth it not?’ 
«* Yes,”’ answered Dick.—* And what besides?” 


——— 





| verbatim fromm. very polite conversation. 


* Lest this shoukj appear unnatural to some readers, 
we think iad payee oa them, that it was taken 


her mind she was perfectly woman, of which 
a great degree of obstinacy gave the most re- 
markable, and peshaps most pernicious instence. 

* A day or two passed after Paul's arrival, he- 
fore any instances of this appeared; but it 
was impossible to conceal it long. Both she 
and her husband soon host all apprehension 
from their friend’s presence, and fell to 
their disputes with as much vigour as ever. 
Vheze were still pursued with the utmost ardour 
and eagerness, however trifling the causes were 
whence they first arose. Nay, howevar incredi- 
ble it may seem, the little consequence of the 
matter in debate was frequently given as & 
reason for the fierceness of the contention; as 
thas: If you loved me, sure you would never 
dispute with me such a trifle as this. The an- 
swer to which is very obvious; for the argument 
would hold equally on both sides, and was con- 
etantly retorted with some addition; as—L am 
sure | have much more reason to say so, who 
am in the right. During all these disputes, 
Pau! always kept in stric( silence, and preserved 
an even countenance, without showing the least 
visible inclination to either party. One day, 
however, when madam had left the room in a 
violent fury, Lennard could not refrain from re- 
ferring bis cause to his friend. Was ever any 
thing 80 unreasonable, says he, as this woman? 
What shall 1 do with her? I doat on her to dis. 





the reason and conviction in the world. Pra 


traction; nor have I any cause to complain of 
more than this obstinacy io her temper: what- 
ever she asserts, sho will maintain againei all 


that she wae ashamed to think a word had pass- 
ed op so silly an occasion, especially as she waa 
satisfed she had been mistaken. A little con- 
tention follawed, but with the utmost good-will 
to each other, and was concluded by her assest~ 
ing, that Paul had thoroughly convinced her 
she had been im the wrong; upon which they 
both united m the praises of their common 
friend. 

‘* Paul now passed his time with great satis 
faction; these disputes boing much less frequent, 
as well as shorter than usual: but the devil, or 
some unlucky accident, in which, perhaps, the 
devil had no hand, shortly put an end to his 
happiness. He was now eternally the private 
referee of every difference; in which, afier hav- 
ing perfectly, as he thought, established the 
doct of sub ion, he never scrupled to as. 
sure both privately, that they were im the right 
in every argument, as before he had followed 
the contrary method. One day a violent liti- 
gation happened in his absence, and both parties 
agreed to refer it to his decision. The husband 

rofessing himself sure the decision would be in 
is favour, the wife answered, he might be mis. 
taken, for she believed his friend was convinced 
how seldom she was to blame; and if he knew 
all—The husband replied—My dear, t have 
no desire of any retrospect; but I believe, if you 
knew all too, you would not imagine my friend 
so entirely on your side-—Nay, says she, 
since you provoke me, I will mention one ip- 
stance. You may remember our dispute about 
sending Jacky to school in cold weather, which 











give me your sdvice.—First, says Pauw), I wi 


point I gave up ta you from mere compassion, 


for | cannot pereeive why he should take upon 
him to be this girl's champion.” “I cam com 
mend him,” saye.Mr, Adams; “ he is a brave lad; 
and it becomes any man to be the champion of 
the innocent; and he must be the basest cowatd 
who would net vindicate a woman with whom 
he is on the brink of marriage.’’ ‘Sit,’ says 
Mr. Booby, ““ my brother is not a proper match 
for such a young woman as this.” ‘ No,” aa 

Lady Booby, “nor do you, Mr. Adams, act in 
your proper character, by encouraging any such 
doings; and 1am very much surprised you should 
concern yourself in it. f think your wife and 
family your proper care.” “ Indeed. Madam, 
your ladyship says very true,” answered Mrs. 
Adams. ‘He talks a pack of nonsense, that 
the whole parish are his children. f am sure I 
don't understand what he means by it; it would 
make some women suspect that be had gone 
astray: but I acquit him of that. I can read 
scripture as well as he, and I never found that 
the parson was obliged to provide for other folke’ 
children; and, besides, he is but a poor curate, 
and has little enough, as your ladyship, knows, 
for me and mine.” “ You say very well, Mrs, 
Adams," quoth the Lady Booby, who had not 
spoke a word to her before ; ‘* you seem to be 
& very sensible woman ; and I assure you, your 
hosband is acting a very foolish part, an ex- 
posing his own interest, seeing my nephew is 
violently set against the match; and, indeed, I 
can’t blame him, it is by no means one suitable 











to our family.’* Im this manner the lady 
coeded with Mra Adams; whilst the beau 
ped about, tha room, shaking his head, 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





from pain, and partly from anger; and Pamela 
was chiding Fanny for her assurance in aiming 
at sucha match as her brother. Poor Fanny 
answered only with her tears, which had long 
since began to wet her handkerchief, which Jo- 
seph perceiving, took her by the arm, and wrap- 
ping it im his, carried her off swearing he would 
own ne relation to any one who was an enemy 
to her he loved more than all the world. He 
went out with Fanny under his left arm, brand 
ishing a cudgel in his right, and neither Mr 
Booby nor the beau thought proper to oppose 
him. Lady Booby and her company made a 
very short stay behind him, for the lady's bell 
now summoned her to dress, for which they had 
just time before dinner. 

Adams seemed now very much dejected, which 
his wife perceiving, began to apply some matri- 
monial balsam. She told him he had reason to 
be concerned; for that he had probably ruined his 
family with his foolish tricks: but perhaps he 
was grieved for the loss of his two children, Jo- 
seph and Fanny. His eldest daughter went on: 
— Indeed, father, it is very hard to bring stran- 
gers here to eat your children’s bread out of 
their myuths. You have kept them ever since 
they came home : and for any thing I see to the 
contrary, may keep them a month longer. Are 
you obliged to give her meat, though she was 
never so handsome? But | don't see che is so 
much handsomer than other people. If people 
were ty be kept for their beauty, she would 
scarce fare better than her neighbours, I believe. 
As for Mr. Joseph, I have nothing to say; he is 
@ young man of honest principles, and will pay 
some time or other for what he hath; but for the 
gitl—why does ahe not return to the place she 
ran away from? i would not give such a vaga- 


bond siut a half penny, though | had a million of 


money; no, though she was starving.” ‘In 
deed, but I would,” cries little Dick; ** and, fa- 
ther, rather than poor Fanny should be starved, 
i will give her all this bread and cheese;” (of- 
fering what he held in his hand.) Adams smiled 
on the boy, and told him he rejoiced to see he 
was a Christian, and that if he had a half penny 
io his pocket, he would have given it him; tell 
ing him it was his duty to look upon his neigh- 
bours as his brothers and sisters, and love them 
accordingly. “ Yes, papa,” 
her better than my sisters, for she is far hand- 
somer than any of them.” 


ear, whick the father would probably have re 


sented, had not Joseph, Fanny, and the Pedlar 
at that imstant, returned together 


to do. 


wife, and she isto eebmit and obey. 
fane to talk them im coinmon discourse.” 


any design te give him or Mre. Adams any trou 
ble, but to desire the favour of ail their compa 


ny to the George,”’ (an ale-house in the parish.) 
“ where he had bespoke a piece of bacon and 
greens for their dimmer.” Mrs. Adams, who was 
a very good sort of woman, only rather too 
strict in economics, readily accepted this invita- 
tion, as did the parson himself -by her example, 
and away they all walked together, not omitting 
little Dick, to whem Joseph gave a shilling, 
when he heard of his intended liberality to 


Fanny. 


CHAPTER XIt. 


Where the Good-natured Reader will see some- 
thing which will give him no Great Plea- 


eure. 


The pedlar had been very inquisitive from the 
time he hed first heard that the great house in 
this parish belonged to the Lady Booby, and 


had learnt that she wae the widow of Sir Tho 


mas, and that Sir Thomas had bought Fanny at 


about the age of three or four years, of a travel 


ling woman: and now their homely but hearty 
meal was ended. he told Fanny he believed he 
eould acquaint her with her parents. The whole 
company, especially she bereelf, started at this 


offer of the pedlar's. He then proceeded thus 


while they all lent their strictest attention:— 
** Though [ am now contented with this humble 


way of getting my livelihood, { was formerly a 
gentleman—for to all those ef my profeasion 


are called.—In a word, | was a drummer in an 
Whilst I was in this bo- 
nourable station, | attended an officer of our re- 
in our 
march from Bristol to Frome (for since the de- 
cay of the woollen trade, the clothing towns 
have furnished the army with a great number of 
recruits,) we overtook on the road a woman, 
who seemed to be about thirty years old, or 
thereabouts, not very handsome, but well enough 
As we came up to her, she mend- 
ed her pace, and falling into discourse with our 


Irish regiment of foot. 


giment into England, a recruiting. 


for a soldier. 


ladies, (for every man of the party, namely, a 
sergeant, two private men, and a drummer, were 
provided with their women, except myself,) she 
continved to travel on with us. I, perceiving 
she must fall to my lot, advanced presently to 
her, made love to her in our military way, and 
quickly eueceeded to my wishes. We struck a 
bargain within amile, and lived together as man 
and wife to her dying day.” ‘* I suppose,” says 
Adams, interrupting him, “ you were married 
with a license; for I don't see how you could 
contrive to have the banns published while you 
were marching from place to place.” ‘No, 
Sir,” said the pediar, we took a license to live in 
wediock together without any banns.” “Ay, ay,” 
said the parson, “ex necessitate, a license 
may be allowable enough ; but, surely, the 
other is the more regular and eligible way.”’— 
The pediar proceeded thus: * She returned with 
me to our regiment, and removed with us from 

uarters to quarters, till at last, while we lay at 

alway, she fell ill of a fever and died. When 
she was on her death bed, she called me to her, 
and crying bitterly, declared she could not de- 


says he,‘' | love 


**Is she so, sauce- 
box?” says the sister, giving him a box on the 


Adams bid 
his wife prepare some food for thetr dinner: she 
said truly she could mot, she had something else 
Adams rebuked her for disputing his 
commands, and quoted many texts of scripture 
te prove that the busband is the head of the 
The wife 
answered, “It was blasphemy to talk scripture 
out of church—jhat euch things were very pro- 
per to be said in the puljrit, but that it was pro- 
Jo- 
seph told Mr. Adams, “he was not come with 


part this world without discovering a secret to 
me, which she said was the only sin which sat 
heavy on her heart. she said she had formerly 
travelled in a company of gipsies, who had 
made a practice of stealing away children; that 
for her own part, she had been only once guilty 
of the crime, which, she said, she lamented more 
than all the rest of Her sins, siace probably it 
might have occasioned the death of the parents: 
for, added she, it is almost impossible to describe 
the beauty of the young creature, which was 
about a year and a half old when I kidnapped 
it. We kept her (for she was a girl) about two 
years in our company, when I sold her for three 
guineas, to Sir Thomas Booby, in Somersetshire. 
Now, you know whether there are any more of 
that name in this county.” ** Yes,” says Adams, 
there are several Boobies, who are squires, but I 
believe no baronet now alive; besides, tt answers 
so exactly in every point, there isno room for 
doubt: but you have forgot to tell usthe parents 
from whom the child was stolen.” ‘“ Their 
name,”’ answered the pedlar, “ was Andrews.— 
They lived about thirty miles from the squirg, 
and, she told me, that | might be sure to fiad 
them out by one circumstance, for that they had 
a daughter of a very strange name, Pem-ela or 
Pe-me-la—some pronounced it one way, and 
ome the other.” Fanny, who had changed co- 
lour at the first mention of the name, now faint- 
ed away, Joseph turned pale, and poor Dicky 
began to rear; the parson fell on his knees, and 
ejaculated many thanksgivings, that this disco- 
very had been made before the dreadful sin of 

cest was committed, and the pedlar was strudk 

ith amazement, not being able to account for 
all this confusion, the cause of which was pre- 
sently opened by the parson’s dgughter, who was 
the only unconcerned person, (for the mother 
was chafing Fanny’s temples, and taking the 
utmest care of her,) and, indeed, Fanny was the 
only creature whom the dawghter would not 
have pitied in her situation; wherein, though we 
compassionate her ourselves, we shall leave her 
for a little while, and pay a short visit to Lady 
Booby. 

Tue Fireman's Doc.—t!n nearly all our English 
papers we find a long obituary notice of the death of 
tie famous fireman's dog, “Chance,” whose exploits 
have for years been the subject of. frequent mention. 
The following particulars will serve to illustrate the 
character of the enimal, and to show the wonderful 
degree of sagacity possessed by one of the brute creation 

On Thursday morning about two o'clock, died, from 
the infirmities of age, poor old “ Chance,” who, from 
the many anecdotes that have been recorded ef his 
fondness for fires and firemen, must be well knewn to 
many of our readers as the “ fireman's dog.” Chance 
was not the first of his species that showed a strange 
predilection for fire and smoke.—His predecessor was 
“ Tyke,” but although alike in their fondness for fires, 
there was a marked difference in the character of 
each. ‘Tyke’s fondness was for fires and firemen gen- 
erally, without evincing the slightest individual pre- 
ference. He would receive food from any ane of the 
bedy, and at night repaired to his usual domicile in 
one of the recesses of Blackfriars Bridge, where 
he would sleep tll morning, unless disturbed by the, 
to him, delightful rumble of the fire-engine. One night 
some brutal miscreant, in the sheer wantoness of mis- 
chief, dragged him from his sleeping birth, and flung 
him over the parapet into the river. The noise of the 
spelsh brought a waterman, whe was also a fireman, 
to his assistance, and Tyke was saved, but shortly 
after becoming very diseased, it was thought best to 
destroy him, and the painful task of drowning him 
was performed by the very man who before saved him. 
Chance, as if emulous of the duties and honours of the 
vacunt post, soon afler started into notice. He first at- 
tracted observation ata fire at the east end, where the 
firemen were detained nearly a week.—Chance show- 
ed an early and marked preference for the uniform 
of -the London Establishment men, refusing to fol- 
low any other, and was easily prevailed upon to 
make tbeir head quarters his home. This was about 
three years ago, and he has since regularly sallied out 
with the engines, and amid the fiercest blazes was to 
be seen walking along the yet burning joists and tim- 
bers, barking with delight, or enjoying the luxury of 
- | a bath in the jet from a water main. He several umes 
got severely burnt, but this did not in the least seem 
to abate his erdour for plunging into the thick of the 
flames, and latterly the firemen, with whom he was a 
favourite, used, if possible, to secure him before get- 
. | ting out the engines. A notice of his qualities in the 
newspapers about two years back brought forth his 
owner, a weaver, in Spitalfields, who, it seemed, had 
brought bim up from a puppy, and stated him to be 
then twelve years old, and to have never exhibited 
any peculiar fancy for fires. The weaver took him 
home, but after several ineffectual attempts to induce 
him to return to his allegiance, finding him incorri- 
gible, he resigned his claims in favour of the firemen, 
to whom he made a present of his “bran-new brass 
cellar.” The firemen soon after had the following 
Hudibrastic couplet engraven on the collar :-— 

“Stop Me Not, Out tes ave sow, 
I'm the Fire Establishment dog.” 
About six months back, when following under an en- 
gine, Chance unfortunately had both his fore legs bro- 
ken by the wheel passing over them, but they were 


CHAIROLAS, PRINCE OF PAIDA.—Concluded. 
CHAPTER X. 
For several days the unfortunate prince wan- 
dered through the wood and wastes, supporting 
himself on wild berries, and venting, in sighs 
and broken exclamations, his grief and rage. 
At length he came to the shores of a wide and 
glassy sea—a sea more lovely than ever in the 
odorous south basked in the purpling hues of 
an Ausonian sun. Its waves crisped over gold- 
en sands with a delicious and heavenly music; 
the air was sceated with unspeakable fragrance, 
wafted from trees peculiar to the clime, bearing 
at the same time the blossom and the fruit. At 
a slight distance from the shore was an island, 
which seemed one garden—the fabled garden of 
the Hesperides. Studded it was with ivory 
palaces, delicious fountains, and streams that 
wound amidst groves of asphodel and amaranth. 
And every where throughout the island wander- 
‘ed groups whose faces the prince could distinct- 
ly see; and those faces were made beautiful 
by unruffled peace and happiness unalloyed. 





Laughter—how different from that of Chrysaor ! 
—was wafted to his ear; and the boughs of the 
trees, as they waved to the fragrant wind, gave 
forth melodies more exquisite than ever woke 
from the lyres of Lycia or loani. 

Wearied and exhansted, the prince gazed 
upon the happy isle, and longed to be a parta- 
ker of the bliss; when, turning his eyes a little to 
the right he saw, from a winding in the shore on 
which he stood, a vessel with silken streamers, 
seemingly about to put out for the opposite isle. 
Several persons of either sex were crowding into 
the vessel, and already waving their hands to the 
groups upon the island. Chairolas hastened to 
the spot; he pushed impartially through the 
crowd, who gave wit at his imperious move- 
ments in surprise. e was about to enter the 
vessel, when a venerable old man stopped and 
accosted him. 

** Would you go, stranger, to the Happy Isle?” 
“ VYes—quick, quick—let me pass!” 
“Stranger, whoever would enter the vessel 
must comply first with the conditions, and pay 
the passage.” 

“1 have some jewels left still,” said Chairolas, 
haughtily; “1 will pay the amount ten times 
over.” 

“We require neither jewels nor money,” re- 
turned the old man, gravely: “what you must 
produce is the feather of a pigeon.” 7 

Chairolas shrunk back aghast. “Alas,” said 
he, “1 have no longer a pigeon’s feather.” 

The old man gazed at him with horror. The 
passengers set up a loud cry—*He has no pi- 
geon’s feather!’ They pushed him back—the 
vessel parted, and Chairolas was left upon the 
strand. 


” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Cursing his visits to Chrysaor and Aypatia, 
which had cost him so dear, and given him so lit- 
tle in return, Chairolas tore himself from the 
sea-shore, and renewed his travels. Towards 
the noon of the following day he entered a val- 
ley covered with immense sunflowers and pop- 

ies. Any thing so gaudy be had never before 
bebeld. Here and there were rocks evidently 
not made by nature; mounds raised by collec- 
tions of rubbish, and ornamented with artificial 
ruinsandtemples. Sometimes he passed through 
a grotto formed by bits of coloured glass and 
shells, made to imitate spars and even jewels. 
The only birds that inhabited the boughs were 
parrots and mock-birds. They made a most 
discordant din; but they meant it for imitations 
of nightingales and canaries. The flare of the 
poppies and the noise of the birds were at first 
intolerable; but by degrees the wanderer be- 
came used to them, and at length found them 
charming. : 

“How delightful this is!" said he, flinging 
himself under a yew tree cut in shape of a pago- 
da—“so cheerful,so gay! Afier all, I am as 
well off here as | should have been in the Happy 
Isle: nay, t think there isa greater air of com- 
fort in the sight of these warm sunflowers than 
those eternal amaranths, and, certainly, the mu- 
sic of these parrots is exceedingly lively.” While 
thus soliloquizing, the prince saw an old baboon 
walk leisurely up to him. The creature sup- 
ported itself upon a gold-headed staff; it wore 
along wig and a three-cornered hat. It had a 
large star of coloured glass upon its breast, and 
an apron of sky-blue around its middle. As the 
babeon approached, Chairolas was much struck 
by its countenance ; the features were singular- 
ly intelligent and astute, and seemed even more 
so from a large pair of spectacles, which gave it 
a learned look about the eyes. 

“ Prince,” said the baboon, “I am well ac- 
quainted with your adventures, and I think I 
can be of service to you in your present circum- 
stances.” 

“Can you give me the lady | saw in the en- 
chanted castle?” 

“No,” answered the baboon; “but a man that 
has seen so much of the world knows that after a 
little time one lady is not better than another.” 

“No; but as you said just now, that this valley 
was at least as agreeable. ” 

“Can yu give me back my tuft of swan’s 
down and my pigeon’s feather?” 

“No, but I can imitate them so exactly that 
the imitations will be equally useful. Mean 
while, come and dine with me.” 

Chairolas followed the baboon into a cave, 





carefally set by a veterinary surgeon, and after a time 
he got quite well—More recently at the great fire in 
Bridgewater square, Barbican, while rolling himself in 
a water jet, some stranger gave him a severe kick on 
the jaws, part of the effects of which he retained to 
his death. To the last poor Chance displayed the “ ral} 
ing passion strong in death.” Only a week back, 
although evidently fast dying, he contrived to elude 
observation and fullow the engines toa fire in Honey 
lane, Cheapside, where he was found at the foot of 
the stairs of the house on fire, making an ineffectual 
effort to clamber up them. Even within four hours 
of his death, on the engine being dragged out upon 
analaim of fire, Chance crawled from the comfort- 
able bed made up for him, and with difficulty got as 
far as the threshold, where he fell down exhausted, 
and was carried back. Tyke was an ugly dog— 
Chance was a good-looking, wel!-grown animal, some- 
thing of the tanned terrier breed. About a year back, 
a well executed print of Chance, as bustling about 
amid the danger and confusion of the fire at the 
houses of parliament was published fby Mr. Acker‘ 
man of the Strand. It is intended, by the firemen, 
to have Chance stuffed, for whieh they have com- 
menced a subscription among themselves, 








where he was s»mptuously served by pea-green 
monkeys, to dishes of barbacued squirrels. Af- 
ter dinver the baboon and the prince renewed 
their conversation. From his host Chairolas 
learned that the regions called the Unknown 
by the — of Paida, were of unlimited extent, 
inhabited by various nations; and no two of his 
predecessors had ever met with the same adven- 
tures, though most of them had visited both 
Chrysaor and Apatia. The baboon deciared he 
had been of use to them all. He was, indeed, an 
animal of exceeding age and experience, and 
had a perfect recollection of the cities before the 
deluge. He made out of the silky hair of a 
white fox a most excellent imitation of the lost 
tuft of swan’s down; and from the breast of a 
vulture he placked a feather which any one ata 
distance might mistake for a pigeon’s. Chairo- 
las received them with delight. 

“And now, prince,” said the baboon, “observe 
that, while you may show these as openly as 
you please, it will be prudent to conceal the ea- 
gle’s feather that you have yet left. No incon- 
venience results from parading the False, much 
danger from exhibiting the True. Take this lit- 








tle box of adamant ; lock up the eagle’s feather in 


it; and whenever you meditate any 





or 
exploit, open it consult the feather, In fu- 
ture you will find that it has a voice, and can an- 
swer when you speak to it.” 

Chairolas staid some days in the baboon’s val- 
ley, and then once more renewed his travels. 
W hat was his surprise to find himself, on the se- 
cond day of his excursion, in the samé defile as 
that which had conducted him from his paternal 
realms! He computed, for the first time the 
months he had spent in his wanderings, and found 
that the three years were just accomplished. 
In less than an hour the prince was at the mouth 
of the defile, where a numerous cavalcade had 
been for some days assembled to welcome his 
reture, and conduct him home. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The young prince was welcomed at Paida 
with the greatest enthusiasm: every one found 
him prodigiously improved. He appeared in 
public with the false swan’s down, and the false 
pigeon’s feather—they became him even better 
than the true ones, and, indeed he had taken 
care to have them set in much more magnificent 
jewels. But the prince was a prey to one vio- 
lent and master passion—ambition. This, in- 
indeed, had always been a part of his character; 
but previons to his travels it had been guided by 
zenerous and patriotic impulses—it was so no 
onger. He spent whole days in conversing 
with the eagle’s feather, though the feather, in- 
deed, said but one woete ba toh 

At that ti ei ring en 
five persons, er two, to inspect the trea- 
sury accounts. Chairolas affected to be horror- 
struck with the innovation; he declared it boded 
no good to Paida; he declaimed against it night 
and day. At last he so inflame the people, 
that despite the reluctance of th gZ, War was 
declared ; an old general of great renown head- 
ed the army; Chairolas was appointed second in 
command. They bad scarcely reached the con- 
fines of the enemy's country, when Chairolas be- 
came more unhappy than before. “Second in 
command, why not first?” He consulted his de- 
mon feather—it said “First: ’’ it spoke no other 
word, the old general was slow in his move- 
ments; he pretended that it was unwise to risk a 
battle at so great a distance from the capital; 
but, in reality, he hoped that the appearance of 
his army would awe the enemy into replacing 
the two treasurers, and so secure the object of 
the war without bloodshed. Chairolas penetrat- 
ed this design, so fatal to his projects: he wrote 
home to his father, and accused the general of 
taking bribes from the enemy. ‘The old king 
readily believed one whom the fairy had so en- 
dowed: the general was recalled and behead- 
ed. Chairolas hastened to march to the city, 
which he took and burnt; but instead of re- 
placing the two treasurers he appointed one chief 
(himself) and twenty subordinate treasurers (bis 
officers.) Never was prince so popular as 
Chairolas on his return from his victories. He 
was intoxicated by the sweetness of power, and 
the gesire of yet greater glory: he longed to 
reign—he sighed to think his father was so 
healthy; he shut himself up in his room, an 
talked to his feather; its word now was, “King. ” 
Shortly afterwards, Chairolas (who was the idol 
of the soldiers) seized the palace and issued a 
proclamation that his father was in his dotage, 
and bad abdicated the throne in his favour. 
The king was put into prison, and a day or to 
afterwards found dead in his Chairolas 
mourned for three months, and every body com- 

assionated his grief. From that time Chairo- 
as, now the monareh of Paida, gave himself up 
to his ruling passion: he extended his fame from 
east to west: he was called the great Chairolas. 
But his subjects became tired of war; their lands 
ravaged—their treasury exhausted—new taxes 
were raised for new conquests: and at length 
Chairolas was no longer called the Great, but 
the Tyrant. 





CHAPTER XIltt. 


As Chairolas advanced in years, he left off 
wearing the false swan’s down and the false pi- 
geoo’s feather: he had long ceased to loek up 
his eagle's plume—he carried it constantly in his 
helmet, that it might whisper with ease into his 
ear. He had ceased to popular with any 
class the t he abandoned the p oO 
the baboon. By degrees a report spread through 
the nation that the king was befriended by an 
evil spirit ; and that the eagle's plume was a ta- 
lisman, which secured to the possessor—vshile it 
rendered him grasping, cruel, and avaricious— 
prosperity, power, and fame. A conspiracy 
was formed to rob the king of his life talis- 
man at once. At the head of the conspiracy 
was the king's heir, Belmanes. They took their 
measures so well that they succeeded in seizing 
the palace—they penetrated into the chamber of 
the Great Chairolas—they paused at the thres- 
hold on hearing bis voice; he was addressing the 
fatal talisman. 

“The ordeal.” he said, “through which I pass- 
ed, robbed me of my companions: but no ordeal 
could rob me of thee. [ rule my people with a 
rod of iron—I have spread my conquests to the 





were founded: each 


ently, each 
support of its interpretation;—and no man was 
ever made wiser or better by the sects, sen- 
tences, or the volumes! 

ES " 
ANTIPATRY oF THE Rarriemsnake To Were 
Asu.—A writer in Silliman’s Scientific Journal 
gives an account of an interesting experiment 
made upon the body ofa large rattlesnake, a few 
years since, in the nerthern part of the State of 
Ohio. The experiment which we are about to 
relate was made about Girly years ago by Judge 
Woodruff, in order to test the accuracy ofa pre- 
vailing notion among the people, that the leaves 
of the white ash were high!y offensive to the rat- 
tlesnake, and that thishorrible reptile was never 
found on land where the white ash s. Itis 
the uniform practice ameng the hunters who 
traverse forests in the summer, to stuff their 
boots, shoes, and pockets with white ash leay 
for the purpose of securing themselves against. 
the bite of the rattlesnake ; and it is said no per- 
son was ever bitten who had resorted to this 





precaution. 
‘The accounts given by Judge Woodruff men- 
tion that he was ene of a small party who went 


to the Mehoning river for the pur of hunting 
deer. The party took their station onan 

ted spot fifteen or twenty yards from the Y 
edge. Here the men watched for their w 

for game about an hour; but instead of a harm- 
less and beautiful deer, they saw a large ratile- 
snake which had crawled out from amoung the 
rocks beneath them, and was slowly 

way across a narrow, smooth sand beach towards 
the river. Upon hearing the voices of the men, 
the snake halted and lay stretched out with his 
head near the water. Itwas now determined *o 
try the white ash leaves. Accordingly search 
was made, and a small white ash sappling, 
eight or ten feet long, was yand witha 
view to make the experiment more satisfactory 
another sappling of sugar maple was cut. In 
order to prevent the snake’s retreat to his deny 
the Judge approached him in the rear, and when 
he had advanced within almost eight feet of him 
the snake coiled up his body, elevated his head 
several inches, brandishing hi 
signified his readiness for battle. 

The Judge then presented his white ash wand, 
placing the leaves upon the body of the snake. 
The snake instantly dropped his head upon the 
ground, unfolded his coil, rolled over on his back, 
twitched and twisted bis whole body in every 
form but that of a coil, and gave signs of bein 
in greatagony. The white ash was fhen lai 


himself in a coil, and ass the attitude of de- 
fence as before. The sugar maple stick was 
next used. The snake darted forward in a 
twinkling, thrust his head into the leaves “ with 
all the malice of the undef fiends,” and the next 
moment curled and lanced again, darting his 
whole length with the swiftness of an arrow. 
After repeating this several times, says yt 
I changed his fare, and presented him with t 

white asb. He immediately doused his peak, 
stretched himself on his back, and writhed his 
body in the sare manner as on the first applica- 
tion. It was then proposed to try what effect 
might be produced upon his temperand courage 
by a lide flogging with the white ash. This was 
administered ; but instead of rousing bim to re 
sentment, proved only to increase his troubles. 


As the flogging grew more sevére, the snake 
ay pe stuck his head the sand as far 
as he could thrust it, seemed dé s to bore his 
way into the earth, and rid hi of his unwel- 


come visitors. Being now cofyificed that the 
experiment was a satisfactory one, and fair- 
ly conducted on both sides, we deemed it un- 
generous to take his life after he had contributed 
so much to gratify our curiosity ; and so took our 
leave of the ratth ke, with feelings at least as 
friendly as those with which we commenced our 
acquaintance with him, and left bim to return at 
leisure to his den. 
i teaieeienahieaiiaanienell 

Intoxreatine Power or Dirrerent Liquors.— 
Professor Beck, of New York, undertook a series of 
experiments upon wines, at the request of some tem- 
perance societies. The results agree generally with 
those of Brande, published twenty years ago. The 
alcohol or spirit existing in wine is not combined with 
the vegetable infusion, but merely mixed with it. 
The union, however, grows more perfect as the wine 
gets older, and hence old wines are more intoxicating 
than new. Supposing the of aleohol in 
wine to be the measure of its effects on the brain, 
the following table ( the fractions rejected ) is given by 
Mr. Beck as representing the intoxicating power of 
different liquors. Brandy about the common 
is taken as a standard :—Brandy, 100; strongest Ma- 
deira 48 ; weakest Madeira, 36; Port (ave: )a; 
Bucellas, 35; Sherry, 33; Torres Vedres, 38; Sau- 





It will be observed that a bottle of the 








furthest regions to which the banner of Paida was 
ever wafted—tI am still dissatisfied. What more 
can I desire?’ 

“ Death!’ cried the conspirators, and the king 
fell, pierced to the heart. Belmanes seized the 
eagle’s plurme—it crumbled into dust in his 
grasp. 

After the death of Chairolas, the following sen- 
tences were written in letters of gold before the 
gates of the great Academy of Paida, by a priest 
who pretended to be inspired :— 

“Thé ridicule of common men aspires to be 
the leveller of genius. 

“To renounce a virtue becsuse it has made 
thee suffer from fraud, is to play the robber to 
thyself. 

* Wouldst thon imitate the properties of theswan 
and the pigeon, borrow from the fox and vulture: 
bnt no man can wear the imitations all his life; 
when he abandons them, he is undone. 

“If thou hast three virtues, and thou losest two, 
the third by itself may become vice. 

“There ts no blessing in the world like ambi- 
tion joined to sympathy and benevolence: no 
a to (he world like ambition divorced from 
them. 

“The choicest gifts of the most benevolent ge- 
hii are impotent, unless accompanied by a 
charm against experience. 

“The charm against experience is woven by 
two Spirits—Patience and Self-esteem.” 

On these sentences nine sects of philosophy 





deira is nearly equal to half a bottle of brandy ; and a 
bottle erage port rather exceeds two-fifths of a 
bottle of Brandy. 


Activity.—There is much advantage in aetivi 
in doing most things quick!y, particulazly in these cold 
days. Doctor Arnott in his elements of Physics, says 
that animal power is exh d exactly in p i 

to the time during which it is acting, as well as in 
proportion to the i ity of force exerted. 

may, therefore, be often a great saving of animal pow- 
er, by doing work quickly, with a little more exertion 
during the time. Suppose two men of equal 
o ascend the same stair, one of whom took a 
minute to reach the top, and the other takes four mi- 
nutes, it will cost the first hitle more than 

part of the fatigue, which it costs the second, because 
the exhaustion is in proportion to the time 
which the muscles are acting. 
_——_____ | 


Wraanine Fiannecs.—As the general sunshine of 
eprings ad %, | to wearing flannel 
ander garments are too much disposed to lay them 
suddenly asside. This is anerror of great magnitude. 
Keep them on till the east wind im no longer elaborated: 
till the flowers are blooraing in the fields, and a uniform 

heri i blished. A multitude, | 




















tongue, and ‘thus - 


terne, 24; Claret, (average ) 21; American wine, 21 ; - 
Metheglin, 20; Ale, 20; Beer, 14 ; Cider, Svea. ’ 


ve 


by, upon which the snake immediately placed 
umed 


atmosp P is 
annually, are hurried to an early grave, in the very. 
meridian of life, in consequence of not understanding, 
or by neglecting this simple but important adviee. — 
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4 THE 


GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





Prom the New York E.oning Star. 
ON THE DEATH OF LIEUTENANT IZARD. 
How long must the Florida region, 
Be the tomb of the valiant and brave, 
And the tomahawk swift of the Indian, 
Send the bold unanneal'd to their grave? 


How long must thy army, CoLumata, 
Be shrouded in sorrow and gloom, 

And the massacre cry of the savage 
Yell over thy chivalry's tomb/ 


By the red OvtHLacoocuxsr water, 
Where Dape and his band perish'd all, 
While the turf was still wet with their slaughter! 
"Twas the fate of young Izard to fall 


While pour'd the death shot from the hammock 
And rang the fierce whoop over the plain— 
While volley responsive to volley, 
Peal'd out the quick dirge of the slain 


Tlow grand were the words of the hero, 
When life's crimson current ebbed fast 

“ Lie close to your cover, my comrades!” 
That warning, alas! was his last 


For him, in the wilderness sleeping. 
Who well was beloved for his worth. 

There's many a sad spirit weeping. 
‘One who finds no comfort on earth 


May she look for solace to Heaven, 
Where the soul of the hero has gone, 

And merey fold o'er her manile, 
Whose lot ‘tis so deeply w mourn 


Tho’ sad be the fate of the soldier! 
His deeds with glory are crown'd, 
Aad his name will immortally flourish, 
"Tis link’d with his proud battle ground 
F.L.W 
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In our paper to-day will be found an engraving of 
the Pamsevenance Hosz Caariacr, copied from a 
painting on ivory, made by a clever and promising 
young artist, Mr. William M. Huddy, No. 84 Noble 
Street, Northern Liberties. Among the many neet 
and beautifully finwhed car:iages of the kind, which 
the enterprise of our young firemen has procured, the 
Perseverance stands conspicuous as a specimen of the 
taste of the designer, and the skill of the workman. 


TRENTON RACES. 

There is to be capital sport at Trenton on the L9th 
It will be seen by an advertisement in our paper 
that the first siake is to be run for by three yea: 
old colts and fillies, mile heats, $200 subscription, $50 
forfent, and $200 added by the club—twelve horses 
entered. The second stake, same day, free for three 
year old colts and fillies, two miles out, $50 subserip- 
tion, and $150 added by the club. The Eagle Course 
is maid to be one of the finest in the Union 
ways thronged with visiters. 


and 1s al- 


THE GERMAN WASHINGTON GUARDS. 

The new company formed by our German fellow 
citizens, under the title of the Washingion Guards, 
commanded by Captain Korseritz, paraded for the first 
time on Monday last. They were peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in the day, which was bleak and rainy, and 
the streets profusely abundant of sofi, black mud. But 
notwithstanding these disadvantages, the parade made 
an unusual sensation: a greater one than we have 
known to be caused by military matters for some 
years 





| 
The spectators, umbrella over head, turned | 


out in great force | 
The new corps paraded about one hundred and | 
sixty muskets, and as times go, looked much more 
like a battalion than a company. Their uniform is 
red and blue, and has a very neat, effective, soldier- 
like appearance —to our eye, the perfection of regi- 
mentals. This effect was increased by the use of 
bronzed muskets, ad used in the regular service. The 
discipline of the corps is highly creditable to both the 
officers and the men, and was such as was enticipated 
from a body, many members of which are said to have 
been trained in the iron school of real wartare, when 


Metropolitan, and intimates that it so far transcends 
the limits of proper criticism that had Marryatt been 
in the country, “a friend” would have been necessary 
for bringing the affair to a crisis! He then asserts that 
he keeps as good company at home as he ever did 
abroad, and declares that his being an attache to the 
French Legation was not a humbug, and proceeds, as 


set forth in the following extract 


‘The next passage (in the offending review) I shall 
remark upen is as follows 

“He (Mr. Willis) makes invidious, uncharitable and 
ill-natured remarks upon authors and their works; al! 
of which he despatches for the benefit of the reading 
public of America, and at the same time that he has 


stabbed them behind their backs, he is requesting to 


be introduced to them, bowing, smiling and simper- 

ing 
I simply inform you that I have never, since my ar- 
rival in England, requested an introduction to any 
man. I defy proof of a single instance. An idea 
which I had imbibed abroad, of the prejudice against 
Americans in England, induced me to make a reso- 
lution on that point, from which | have never depart- 
In the single interview which | had with your- 


self, | was informed by the lady who was the medium 
of the introduction, and who meant it, | doubt not, in 
all kindness, that you wished to know me. Had I been 
conscious of any offence towards you, J should have 
refused the offer. I had nearly at the same time. re- 
fused pointedly to be introduced to Mr. Lockhart, 
from no other reason than because I knew from his 
character as a critic, that I could not long be his 
friend. With respect to every other person | have the 
honor to know, my wishes for an introduction have 
been anticipated by the courtesy of my friends, with- 
out the slightest instigation on my part. I make the 
assertion with equal pride and gratitude. 

With respect to invidious remarks upon authors, and 
stabbing them behind their backs, I defy you to pro- 
duce a single instance from my writings in which | 
have attaeked the personal character of an author. In 
the two instances in which I have offended men of 
talent by a description of personal a) , I have 
made the acknowledgment due for unintentional of- 
fence, and from every other person mentiened in my 
book I have received, since its publication, the most 
gratitying assurances of kindness. 


Willis then goes-on to explain the cause of all this 
pen-flourishing and ink-spoiling, his unjust and un- 
tucky assertion in his Pencillings, that Marryatt's no- 
vels were rather pepular about Wapping, but were 
not read by educated and respectable people. He 


says 


Napoleon and legitimacy struggled for supremacy. 
Indeed the appearance of the new corps in numbers, 
martial bearing, and the personal qualifications of the 
men, was highly pleasing. They were accompanied 
by a remarkably excellent band, likewise composed 
of Germans. 

A flag was presented to them by a party of ladies, 
in front of the Hall of Independence, with appropriate 
ceremonies, and tional anther. was sung by a bedy 
of choristers. In the afternoon they partook of a 
sumptuous diner, at the Masouic Hall, provided by 
Herring, of the Adelphi, the prince of caterers. It was 
one of the most splendid and luxurious festivals of the 
kind that it was ever our chance to participate in. 
The company was very large, there being quite as 
many present as the large saloon and the banquetting 
room combined could d and the viands 
were of the most costly description and prepared in a 
manner to do the highest credit to Herring and his 
chef de cwisine. The wines were in profusion, and it 
is estimated in a daily paper that the sum expended 
for this essential article amounted to about two thou- 
sand dollars. The Rhenish wines were there in 
every variety, and their to us almost unpronounceable 
names trolled freely from tongues that claimed a birth 
place on the same soil, while champagne delighted the 
palates untutored to esteem the colder refreshment. 
John Kern, Esq., presided, appointed by a number of 
gentlemen of German origin 
nounced 





“ Before coming tu the most impertant point of this 
letter, | owe ut to my character asa critic to state a 
fact with reference to the remark on your works 
whieh has drawn upon me the attack in the Metropo- 
litan. Thet remark, (which I confess was an unjust 
one, and which was omitted in the English edition) 
oceurred 1a a private communication to the editor of 
the Mirror, and was never intended for publication. 
If you will read again the concluding paragraph m 
which it was embodied, you will see, by the differ- 
ence of the style, that it was not originally a part of 
the letter to which it is appended. It is one of the 
several items of the comparative success of works, 
which were among the on difs of London, and which 
were thought interesting by the editor, and carelessly 
appended, without break or explanation, to one of my 
public letters received by the same packet. It was 
published in America before I had ever seen you 


The toasta were an- 
in both languages, and the choristers, ac- 
compamed by the band, delighted the company with 
the patriotic songs of their fatherland. Judge Gibson, 
and many distinguished citizens of various professions, 
were present; many officers of the army and navy, 
and of our volunteers, we noticed Major General Pat- 
terson, Brigadier Generals Prevost and Goodwin, each 
with his staff, Colonel James Page, Colonel Thomas B 
Florence, Captain Cadwallader, of the Philadelphia 
Greys, Captain Worrall, of the Washington Greys, and 
Captain W.C. Patterson, of the Washington Blues. 

Festivities, as a matter of course, under such pro- 








Tt is stated that Fenimore Cooper has a new work 
on the stocks, entited Recollections of a Residence in 
Switzerland. 11 is to be hoped that when it is pub- 
lished our newspapers will notice it as iis merits de-| 
serve, without bringing party politics ont of its place, | 
the vilést of all nanseous doses, to bear upon iit. Of 
late years partizanship has been in the habit of thrust- 
ing we ugly Novelists have 
been praised and decricd, according to their senti- | 
ments on the Bank, or some other political question ; | 
ome party puffing them up, while the other pressed | 
them down. Of this no one has had more experience 
than the distinguished author of the Spy. The same 
detestable machinery has been brought to bear pets} 
some of our naval officers, who are denounced as | 
rank cowards or otherwise, as their polities happen to | 
clash, or fo agree with those of the newspaper editor | 
speaking of them, and we have seen symptoms of ils 
presence, in a discustion lately broached, relative to 
Generals Scott and Gaines, in the Florida war. It is, 
to be sure, bat a trick of human frailty to believe all 
men dolts, cowards, and knaves, whose opinions are 
not coincident with their own, but its expression 
should be frowned down as far as possible, by every 
thinking man. Let us leave it to the serebblers of | 
the old world, where prawe or diepraise 1 obtained 
not by merit, but by favour, and confine’ political 
intolerance to its legitimate field. 


Visage every where 


Let partizans say | 


and believe all the evil they can of each other as par- | 


timans, but there let them stop. In politics it is an 
axiom that none are honest or intelligent, but yourself 
and your party, so far as polRtical ebjects are concern- 
ed. The monopoly of good intentions being thus 
conceded to both sides, and the tertivm quid, if there 
is one, reasonable fairness should be extended off the 
stage. Men might as well inquire into the politics of 
their bread, butter, beef and potatoes, and eat or re- 
jett them, according to their Van Burenism or Anti- 
Van Bureniom, as test the merits of a literary work 
by the politics of its author. We have, however, 
ourselves, seen prejudices operate in a manner quite 
as ridiculous, and are almost tempted to receive as 
tfeth the history of the war of the big-endians and 
the lrtle-endians. 
Late from Comma —By the brig Latona, Captain 
, arrived at New York, files of the Canton 
‘ to the L5th of December inclusive, from the 
N the first publicati 


— ~~ ber, P after the great 
ve been received, 


The number of dwelling houses and stores destroy- 
ed is Matted to have been fourteen hundred. 





| owt his pencillings; but we must say that since he has 


} and when, not having read ten pages of your works, 
pitious circumstances, were kept up until a late hour, | I was quite incapable of an intention to criticise 


amid toasts, speeches, songs, and sentiments, and 
though heads may have ached a little on the following 
morning, another matier ol course, achon and re-ac- 


them. 
I have now disposed of your charges of duplicity 
and rash criticism, | trust to your own satisfaction. 
| These were points on which you might easily be mis- 
tion being a law of nature, yet none who were pre \led, and I am content with having explained them 
sent can feel otherwise than delighted thai they | But there remains an insinuation which is more gra- 
were present to witness and take pert im so joyous a | tuitous and more artfully managed, and but for which 
scene. The German Washington Guards commence | the other charges would have gone unnoticed. It is 
their career under the best auspices, and they may plirased as fullows 
f “ Although we are well acquainted with the birth, 
be assured of a general wish that their course may ' . n h 
P . 1 parentage, and history of Mr. Willis previous to his con- 
as prosperous while:they held together | tinental tour, we will pass them over in silence ; anc 
| we think Mr. Willis will acknowledge that we are 
enerous in so doing.” 
Our traveller, Nathaniel P. Willis, we perceive \8 is 
from the New York papers, is soon expected home, may simply state that for my birth and parentage, 1 
and his late letter to Captain Marryatt, published in | have, it is well known, no occasion to blush. I have 
the London Times, will enable him to do so with con- passed my life and devoted my best talents in honoring 
siderable eclat those who stand to me in that relation. For my his- 
| tory, I have lived in the eye of the world from my 


This is not a theme for me to enlarge upon; but I 


We confess that as a writer, Willis 


That the French are individually a meagre people, 
sallow, spare, and emaciated, is one of the popular fal- 
lacies not noticed by sny of the sages of the day, and 
one which did not find a refutation in the pages of 
Jeremy Bentham. Yet the impression, general as it 
is, is no less a fallacy, although so long left to 
make false impressions on the popular mind. We 
know, that “who drive fat oxen, should themselves 
be fat,” to keep up the association, and not shock the 


ties; but it is not always that the drivers are as fat 
as their cattle, or, vice versa, that the cattle are as fat 
as their drivers, especially when they are hack cattle 
Neither does it follow, that those who are charged 
with sometimes supping soup maigre, are themselves 
maigre, as it is only on compulsion that they feed on 
such unsubstantial diet. 
tropomy to perfection. 


The French understand gas- 
With them, the details of the 
cuisine are a science, and they treat their stomachs as 
a sensible people should treat a useful servant, the 
chief man of the household, without whom the econo- 
my of the whole establishment would go to rack and 
ruin. They are aware that the stomach is a sturdy 
statesman, who “asks nothing but what is right, and 
will submit to nothing wrong.” ‘They give it no dif- 
ficult tasks to perform ; by judiciously made dishes, 
they facilitate its functions, and lighten its labours, and 
if England is the hell of horses, as America is of the 
digestive organs, France is the Heaven of stomachs. 


assert that the French are a fat people; healthily fat, 
and reasonably rotund. Spare in youth, when energy 
and restlessness keep their bones bare and salient, they 
imerease apace as years roll on, and in the middle 
and decline of life, have that majesty of person, 
which softens the lines of time, and reconciles 
us to old age. If any one will take the trouble to 
make @ muster roll of his French acquaintances, he 
will find, that on the general average, we are correct. 

In illustration of the foregoing, we have translated, 
and subjoin from the “ Psyche.” a Parisian fashionable 
paper, intended chiefly for the elegantes and belles of 
that metropolis, a pleasant article, “ De l'obdsild des 


eye with violent contrasts, and unpleasing incongrui- | 
| 


be supposed to experience the emaciating passion, or 
to feel what he expressed. 

| The effect of representing lovers is the same upon 
| 





every stage. Turn your aitention to the Theatre Ita 
lien, and the Opera: Nourrit, Rubini, Lafont, the 
nightingales of love, whose tenors warble forth no 
other notes. They are gradually but surely expanding; 
and even at the Comedie Francaise, a colder and less 
| congenial climate, the same results are obvious. 

At the Vaudeville, the younger Lafont, beautifully 
modelled as he is, is obliged to employ his whim and 





| talent in delineating militaires, and in the represent» 
| tion of eccentric sprigs of fashion 
At the Vari¢ics, the surpassing warmth of Vernet's 
} #cenery, cannot keep down the swelling proportions of 
| the young premier. But of all the theatres of Paris, 
| the Gymnase presents the most prominent specimens 
| of this obesity, which is to scenic love, what the gout 
| is to the love of real life, a sad and inevitable conse- 
quence. afier Gontier, Paul was its victim; after 
Paul, Allan. Can it be that Monsieur Scribe’s dia 
logues are more nutritious than those of any. other 
dramatist’ No one has as yet made this curious ang- 
lysis of literary chemistry 
Yet it is a grand and important subject ; one whieh 
merits the attention of the physiologist. It is a pesti- 
lence, which feasts itself upon lovers, and depopu- 
lates the stage of that useful portion of humanity. No 


Par . im despite of the fallacy afi wn ss has the youthful aspirant learnt to assume a fit- 


ng tone, and to summon up sufficient warmth; no soga- 
er is he able to animate his features, to soften his 
voice, to regulate his action, than the demon “embon- 
point” appears, and the poor victim is seized, em- 
braced, and destroyed with a load of fat; the day soon 
arrives when he could no more throw himself at the 
feet of Chimene, than Lekain could rise again after 
having rashly placed himself there. Emile Taigny, 
Derval, and all those who yet possess the advantage 
of delicate propertions, cannot escape the inevitable 
law, to which all their predecessors, and many of 
their cotemporaries, have been sacrificed. 


To us it appears imperative that our dramatic ed 





Amoureus,” showing the impossibility of keeping 
down corpulence, in the actors of the capital, who fill | 
the role of lovers. Even the comedians of France | 
grow fat, a feat they seldom venture on with us; and | 
we may here remark, tha 
of the earth, we of Amer 
feeders. too calculating, too 
driving, too ambitious, too fond of going ahead, to suf- 
fer the adipose membrane to perform its functions. — 
Yet we eat more than any other people, but it is a 
ram-down-cartridge operation, and we are as indiffer- 
ent to the salutariness of the load, as we are to that 
of the puff-paste wadding. We are, therefore, a race 
peculiarly troubled with atrophy and dyspepsia. —But | 
to the Psyche 

THE CORPULENCY OF STAGE LOVERS 

“Love emaciates us,” said Ovid, the poet of the 
passion; and the assertion has been repeated by all 
who, following his footsteps, have studied the art of 
love, and have inquired into its influence upon our 
physical organization. But, profound as they were 
neither the poet nor his disciples spoke of l'amour dra- 
matique ; the fietitious passion of the stage. Their 
aphorism applies solely to the physiolegy of the love 
of real life 


» the least credit to our 
We are too restless 


From the days of the Romans, when 
amorous swains spoke in the accents of Terence and 
Plautus, an invariable destiny has been reserved for 
the mimic lovers of the sceue. A law, inflexible and 
disastrous, has consigned them to a premature obesity 
And what, may we ask, are the causes of this pheno- 
menon’ They yet lie hidden ; neither physicians nor 
erities have ascertained them. Expenence has shown 
us our most brilliant comedians, lovers who bent the 
knee with surpassing grace and lightness, and whose 
declarations were breathed with melting tenderness, 
buried, as it were, ata blow in a colossal embonpoint, 
which trundled them out of their employment, and 
doomed them to the nothingness of the minor theatres, 





: loge 0 c 2 q » : 
is not altogether a favorite of ours, In that respect he | boyhood, and I challenge you to prodace a cireum 
stance which dishonors me. You will readily admit 
“affectations, look you,” are frequently annoying, and | that this dark insinuation must be completely proved 


| , 
there is at times a “Johnny jump up” assumption | or completely withdrawn 


is often pleasant, and sometimes powerful, but his 


about him which gives us a marvellously unpleasant 
My honesty, as a critic, is a pomt on which the world 
may decide; but my own honor, and that of my family 
the freedom with which he gave private conversations, | are “sacred, and while I live, no breath of calumny 
and private interviews to the public by way of eking shall rest on either. 
[ trust to receive, at your earliest convenience, Mat 
explanation which you cannot but acknowledge is due 
to me on this point, and which is most imperatively 


feeling, We have likewise felt disposed to censure 


stirred up the bull dogs of the English critical press | 
to bark at him, and has some of the most powerful 


| 
My literary reputation or | 


] e 
(a7 em we ey. ee things I could not outlive | youthful lovers have been immersed, and lost im fat! 


of these formidable creatures sinkin~ their sharp 
white teeth into hie flanks, whilst he, with such odds 
| against him, kicks and cuffs in return, we feel much 
more amicably inclined, and more disposed to sink his 
faults and his beauties than at any 
former period. It is true thathe gave Lockhart cause 
and Marryatt cause, and indeed cause enough all 








dwell upon 


round, for the assaufis now made upon him; and it is 
also true that we have sufficient of the optimist in 
us to believe that such scorings are frequently all for 
the best, and will be so in this instance; but Willis, 
with all his nonsense, is an American, and a clever 
one, fighting a hard battle, and we would ten times 
rather ‘irike a blow for him under these circum. 
stances than fillip our fingers at him. We, therefore, 
like the brimstone savor of his letter to Marryatt, who 
intimated that Willis was a cock that wouldn't fight. 
Whether he fights or not we can't say, but he flaps his 
wings, crows and strikes an attitude: a very favorable 
beginning. 

He commences his letier by assuming that Marryatt 
is the author of the review of the “Pencillings,” in the 





required by my own character and the feelings of my 
friends. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

To Capt. Marryatt. N. P. Wituis.” 

When a man finds himself in a false position, and 
has been so assailed and peppered by the offended 
party, that he cannot glide out of it by an explanation, 
“simple, of itself,” as Falstaff liked his sack, the next 
best thing is the armed pacification, which consists 
in an explanation, qualified as it were, with the smoke 
of Bellona, and tendered, as they gave challenges of 
yore, on the point of a sword, with one’s beaver cocked 
as well as his pistol. It places the opposing party like- 
wise in somewhat of a dilemma, and in nine cases out 
of ten is the best way of bringing about a pacific state 
of affairs. This has been done by Willis. He ex- 
plains and martializes in a breath; makes some repa- 


or of the provinces. Yet our philosophers, our men 
of science, witnessing this ruin, are not a jot moved 
by it! 


Within the short period of ten years, how many 


First on the roll we mention Gontier—the gossamer 


Gontier, a creature all grace, brilliancy, and fascination. | 


Happy hours! Twice every evening it was Gontier's 
Ww gain the affeetions of Mademoiselle Fleuriet, and 
when Mademoiselle Fleuriet sank beneath such an ex- 
cess of passion—when this bewitching Fleuriet died 
of an affection of the breast; of a breast perhaps 
scorched up by her heart—Madame Theodore became 
the idol for Gontier to charm and to adore. A new 
lady-love naturally increased his talent; but his cor- 
palency increased in the same proportion 
as rapidly in flesh as he grew in genius. 
To trace the progress of Gontier, we must turn to 
the vandevilles of Scribe. The comedies of the Gym- 
nase were, by his ingenuity, made to fit Gontier's ro- 
tundity, and be to his swelling shape, what the melo- 
dramas of the Porte Saint Martin were to the volumi- 
nous majesty of Mademouelle Georges. For Gontier's 
sake, the Theatre du Gymnase no longer presented 
the youthful triflers of the stage; the lovers he por- 
trayed were antique libertines, elderly bankers, and 
fatherless husbands. The epaulette of the subal 


He grew 


| 
(the people on the face | 


ministrations should associate, and, with combined 
funds, offer a premium for the best treatise on thea- 
trical hygeine, which will examine the question of 
the corpulency of lovers, and point out a proper regi- 
men for its prevention. Brillat Savarin, who has 
touched the question lightly, recommends Seltzer wa- 
ter, but who in Paris drink more of that than the very 
lovers in question? It is the champagne of the green- 
room ; but its good effects, as mentioned by Savarin, 
are yel to be experienced 


Nothing is so rare in the Capital as a stage lover, 
' 





who has held the post for any length of time, and yet 


preserves his figure. It is even diflicult to find them 
for the provinces 

The manager of a theatre in one of the depart- 
ments, who, according to custom, came to Paris during 
the Easter, on a recruiting expedition, returned to the 
chief place of his circuit with a tolerably good com- 
pany. The first chanteuse was not more than thirty- 
five years of age; the duenna net more than thirty; the 
basso had a voice of sufficient depth and richness; the 
traitor was quite ugly enough to be popular in his line; 
At the com- 
mencement of each campaign, the good taste of the 
public revolted against the jolly figure of the hero, and 
y manifested their displeasure to the man- 


but the lover was altogether too fat 


they ope 
ager, who, 19 reply, swore roundly that neither money 
nor affection could procure a lover with an onnee less 
of flesh upon his bones. Nota thinner gallant tould 
be found in the market at any price. Remonstrance 
having no effect, the provineialis’s vented their spleen 
in hissing and uproar. 

Affairs continued for some time in this state, and the 
drama totiered between peace and war, until the lover, 
recruited by a protracted recess, waddied before the 
‘andience wih his usual comfortable cireumference 
enormously increased. The clamour which greeted 
him, was proportioned to his corporation ; and he was 
so furiously assailed, that the manager and a party of 
the malcontents, went to arrange their differences be- 
fore the chief authority of the place, a sous Prefect of 
Here, after much debating 

to and fro, it was decided that the unhppy fat man 
| should meet with temporary toleration ; but that the 
| manager should be more circumspect for the future. 
| ‘To define his powers, and to fix a legal standard for 
| lovers, a measure was agreed upon, and on that mea- 
sure a pair of stout leather breeches was made, to be 
attached to the properties of the theatre, endorsed by 
the representative of the public, and certified by the 
official seal of the sous- prefecture. 

At the last modelling of his company, the worthy 
manager jogged to Paris, bearing with him the afore- 
said leather breeches, which were the instructions for 
The breeches were ostenta- 
tiously displayed at his lodgings, and whenever a 
young actor applied for an engagement, the 
solemnly pointing to the mystic indispensibles, would 
say — 

“ Young man, before uttering another word, put on 
those breeches. If they fit snugly, I'll talk to you; if 
not, go home in silence; the negociation is broken off.” 


July, and a retired actor 


his diplomatic mission 
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—_ 
Mr. Harrington ¢ his d y enter- 
ft at the American Museum, corner of Fifth 











ration for his own trespasses, and gives gunpo 

hints whilst holding up, in the broadest light, the sins 
against himself c itted by his antag The 
account appears to be pretty well balanced, and the 
parties having offended each other sufficiently, are, by 








the law of honor, entitled to become friends 


disappeared from his shoulder. His promotion, was 
rapid ; from the representative of Captains, he became 
that of Colonels, and finally reaching the} grade of 


General, his amorous days were over. Though yet 


young, it was decided that his luxuriance of form de- 
stroyed all illusion. A youth so extensive could not 





and Chesnut streets, every evening. He has met 
with crowded and even highly fashionbale audiences, 
since the opening of the present mystic and vocal 

paign. His loquism exceeds that of any 
person to whom we have ever listened ; and it seems 
to us, that in some of his tricks of in, his 
confederate must be the very Ancient Henry himself. 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





Tracy, a man who receutly in Boston, threw his 
wife down a flight ef stairs, and then stamped upon 
her body until she was so injured that death was the 
consequence in a few hours, has been sentenced to 
three days’ solitary confinement, and seven years at 
hard labour. The quo aniwis makes all the differ- 
ence. Had he killed her more humanely, but with 
what is termed a more mortal weapon, Tracy would 
have been hanged 
al offence 


Torturing to death is not a capi- 





Gotne Back To Fixst Principies.—An individual 
who was called upon to give in his testimony before 
the Legislature, in regard to the late popular tumults 
in our city, being asked to state what he knew upon 
the subject, replied, 

“ Why, seeing that we could'nt keep off the mob 
with our maces of peace, we, as a matter of course, 
went back to first principles.” 

“ First principles’—and pray how was that?” 

“ How!—why we threw away our rolling pins, and 
took to brickbats?"”— Baltimore Visiter 

Brickbats, however, are not first principles. Nei- 
ther are doubled fists. Education is required to teach 
the use of them. Women and children, being so far 
as regards fighting, unsophisticated naturals, join bat- 
tle with nails and teeth, which are distinctly first 
principles in offence and defence, and after principles 
of forcible application, though requising but liwe 
strength to use them. Broomsticks and crockery 
come next in progression, and then the tertiary forma- 
tion, brickbats, which our cotemporary erroneously 
places first in thumpatory science. 

SEs 

Porter, the elder, of the Walnut Street Theatre, 
takes a benefit on Wednesday evening next, and has 
exerted himself to procure such attractions as will be 
sure to gratify his patrons. Among other aids, we 
learn that he is to have~the volunteer assistance of 
Boron, of the Chesnut Street Theatre, of Jones, and 
of Howarp, the vocalist, a host in themselves. There 
are few worthier men, or more industrious and use- 
ful performers on the stage than Mr. Porter, and back- 
ing personal claims with such aids, he may be sure of 
a crowded house. 

—_—_—_—_———— 

Sreampoat Disasters on THe Missovrt.—The 
Steamboat Chian, descending from Chariton for St. 
Louis, struck a snag about the 18th ult. twenty miles 
below Chariton, and sunk. Almost a total loss— 
some parts of the Engine only being saved. The 
Chian was insured for $7500 

About the same time, the Diana, bound for the 
Council Bluffs, struck a snag near Lexington, and was 
compelled to put out a part of her cargo on the shore. 
During the night the river rose ten or twelve feet, 
and swept off most of the freight which had been 
thus saved. It belonged principally to the American 


Fur Company. The Diana, having temporarily re- 
paired her injury, arrived at St. Louis on the 20th 
ult., was hauled out at the Dock the same day, re- 
paired yesterday morning, and ready for another 


voyage 


The steamer Abeona was run into near New Or 
leans on the 20th ult. by the Homer, by which acci- 
dent she was much damaged, and a large portion of 
her cargo of cotton was lost. The steamer Privateer 
passed the steamer Charleston, a total wreck, 40 
miles below Coates’ Bluff, and conveyed her passen- 
gers to Nackitosh 

Schooner Atlanta, for New Orleans, with $30,000 
in specie, was lost on Tuxpan bar. About half the 
money saved. 


The New Orleans Advertiser says——“The steamer 
Champion made her trip to Bayou Sara, from this city 
on Tuesday in fifteen hours. On her return trip, she 
ran into the steamboat Splendid, and killed one of her 
passengers, and injured her so as to prevent her pro- 
ceeding on her trip. The Champion received no in- 
jury 





Awnotuer Steameoat Drsaster.—We learn from 
the Columbus (Ga.) Herald, of the 22d ult. that the 
steamboat Planter in her passage from Apalachicola 
to that place, came in contact with the Reindeer, 
about eight miles below Fort Gaines, on the Cata- 
hootchee River, and was sunk in ten feet water— 
Fortunately, the Planter had but 100 barrels freight 
on board when she went down. The loss, however, 
falls chiefly on Captain J. Jenkins, who suffered a simi- 
lar disaster, not long since in the sinking of the steam- 
boat Ellen. 

— ee 

A grocer, in Winchester, Va., advertises his stock 
of Niquors, saying that it “ includes every variety of 
Wane from the oldest w the youngest—from the strong- 
eat to the weakest—from the sourest to the sweetest ; 
his Brandies begin with the genuine apple juice— 
Progress with the essence of peaches, the growth of 
the last twenty years—and are topped off with the 
genuine old Cogniac ; his assortment of Whiskey is 
too good to talk about, some of it is so ancient that it 
should only be mentioned very deferentially.” 

Corpo di Baccho, we take off our castor to Mr. 
Baker's whiskey! Whiskey so old and so excellent, 
that it is only to be mentioned “ very deferentially,” 
claims an obeisance before it is kissed, and if even 
we go to Winchester, we shall make it a point, or a 
pint, to call upon that vender of ancient whiskey, 
who describes his commodity with such graphic power, 
and try a litle of the veritable creature. 





The N. Y. Knicxernocker, for April, is a capital 
number; one of which its writers have reason to be 
proud. and piquancy. 
The solid articles are not too numerous, or too pon- 
derous, and the light articles are capital. Burton's 
second series of “ Firstlings,” or the First of April, is 
the most amusing magazine article from his pen that 
we have seen. The Podger papers are irresistibly 
amusing. The humour of our comedian is by no 
means confined to the stage. Ollapod treats of boxes 
im a very entertaining manner, and dashes off his 
graphic sketches con furore, as if fresh from the tor. 
tures of being well shaken by one of those melo dre- 


It is full of spirit, novelty, 


matic nuisances, who always act their stories, and 
thump you to show how they pammelled John. The 
Letters from Palmyra, Liberty, Odds and Ends, a Tale 
of Poland, Indian Eloquence, and French Christianity, 
are each in its way, excellent papers, and indeed, as 
before remarked, the whole forms one of the best 
numbers of the periodical that we have seen. 
—— 


father; and it is frequently almost as perplexing for | 
scribblers to know the children of their own pen; so 
much mutilated, and so frequently re-chrisiened do 


newspapers. The other day taking up the Boston 
Transcript, we found the following commendatory 
introduction to an article 


degradation of a drunken vagabond, half conscious and | 
half penitent. Hogarth could hardly have painted the | 
picture better.” 

Such strong praise piqued our curiosity; and we 
forthwith sat ourselves down to peruse the Hogarthian 
sketch, and svon discovered that it was a “ poor thing 
of our own,” with its extremities cut away, to disgrace 
its origin, as the boy by clipping off the ears and tail, 
altered a greyhound inte a, mastiff. This metamor- 
phosed affair was no other than one of our Police 
sketches, individualising, under the name of Peter 
Brush, the race of office seekers, and under the cir- 
we ly do consider ourselves wise 
fathers to know the child. Does the Cincinnati Far 
mer plead guilty to the Gipseylike trick, of making a 
mastiff of our greyhound ? 

aE 

A New Orleans paper informs us that Mr. J. B. 
Perrault has been appointed Cashier of the Citizens’ 
Bank, and Mr. Martin Gordon, Jr., has succeeded him 
as Cashier of the Union Bank.. The salary granted 
to the former amounts to thirteen thousand dollars, 
which with his house, etc., will be annually about 
fifteen thousand dollars—the largest salary paid in the 
United States probably, except to the President. 








SPORTING AFFAIRS. 


HUNTING PARK. 

A correspondent has handed us the following 
queries :— 
From present appearances, there will not be any 
racing at this Course this Spring, it being impossible, 
as the proprietor, Mr. Brown, informs me, for him to 
offer purses, as he was so poorly seconded the past 
season, the contributions not amounting to near the 
sum he gave in purses 

Why not form a Club? We have a fine course, a 
great many fast horses, wealth. and hundreds fond of 
the turf; what more is required? 

A few spirited men are only wanted to take the 
matter in hand. 

Will not owners of good nags join in some sweep 
stakes, to afford sport? 





Deata or Victory.—We regret to state that Mr. 
Jackson's valuable imported horse Victory, was drown- 
ed on Monday last, in the dock at the Philadelphia 
steamboat landing, New York. {[n attempting to take 
him across the gangway plank from the wharf to the 
steamboat, he shied, and fell into the water, owing 
doubiless to the fact that the man who had him in 
charge, indiscreetly threw a heavy pea-coat over his 
head and tied it so as effectually to blind him. Asa 
natural consequence, the horse became restive, and 
after he fell, the weight of the saturated coat kept his 
head ander water, and he was drowned before assist- 
ance could be extended to him. We learn Victory was 
on his way to Lynchburg, Va., where he was sold for 
$3500, with the privilege of returning him after his 
season, by paying $500.—N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 





Tue New Row Boat.—A new and splendid Row 
Boat, called the Glaucus, and built for an Amateur 
Clab of Pittsburgh, was launched on Tuesday morning 
about half past ten o'clock, from one of the Philadel- 
phia boat shops. She is an admirable specimen of the 
art of boat building, and passed into the water with 
all imaginable ease and grace. She was rowed round 
to the Schuylkill by the members of the Cleopatra 
Club. 





From the Georgia Constitutionalist. March 3ist. 

Macon Races.—The following is the result of the 
four mile race at Macon—Purse $1000. 

Miss Medley a oot 

Hickory John... . 

American Citizen 
Time—7m. 50s. —7m 50s.—8m. 2s. 

The friends of Hickory John, believing that he was 
out of order in this race, would happy to match 
him against Miss Medley, to run 4 mile heats at this 
place, in November or December next, (which will 
be named when the challenge is accepted,) for the 
eum of Five THousanp Doucars, fourth, third, or 
half forfeit, at her option ; the present rules of the La 
Fayette Course, or the rules of the Central Course to 
govern, as she pleases. This proposition will remain 
open until the llth of April, proximo. This is not 
thrown out with any other than the most friendly feel- 
ings towards Miss Medley or her owners, but merely 
to afford Hickory John an opportunity of proving to the 
world, that his friends have not over-rated him, in as- 
serting that Miss Medley beat him for want of order. 
We speak « by authority.” 


Marcu Races av Navonez, Miss.—-Saturday, 
March 5.—Match, two miles out, for $1,000 aside, h. £. 
Mr. Johu G. Perry's b. m. Betsey Rocheleaw'd 
Arab, 4 years old, 97 ibe 
Col, O Claiborne’s br. - ‘Cassandra, by Stoc 
r, 4 years old, 97 Ib Pe | Fe | 

Time—3 56. The winner the favourite. 
apetey. March 

a side, h 

Mr. J. G. Perry's s. f. Miss Blevins, by Levia- 


Bae 
Zw 


1 
2 
boit 











7.—Match, mile heats, $2000 





than, ous af Sally M'Ghee, 2 years old, 67 Ibs. 1 1 
Col. A. T oy b. f. own sister to Panny 

Kemble, by nd, dam by Palafox, 2 yrs. 

old, G7 Ibs. ........ + &@8 








Time—lst heat, 56: Sdheat, 159. 


It is said that it is a wise child who knows its own s Day. s. m. Margery Greer, by Stockholder, 
ol 


they become in the course of their travels through the 





CuaLLence To THE Usion.—Col. O. Claiborne of- 
fers to run his stable of horses against any one stable 
in the United States, (provided it has belonged to the 
party accepting this banter, six months prior to that 
date.) over the Madisonville Race Course, Mississippi, 
within the ensuing six months, viz:— 

Ist Day, b. f. Susan Yandel! by Sir Richard, 


Pour mile beats. for. .. veces $1000 
2d Day, s. m. Antelope, by. Stockholder, ‘Three 
mrile heats, FOF... ..cnrscrecs seceeceness seccces $1,000 





ae o mile heats, for 
h Day, br. m. Ce ssandra, by Stockholde 
“Mile heats, best 3 in 5, for - 
Sth Day, gr.¢.—a Single Pash, for. seeees 


«+ «$1,000 


- $1,000 
- $1,000 


TO THE GENTLEMEN OF TENNESSEE. 

I will ran my mare Mistletoe, four years old, by 
Cherokee, dam Black Eyed Susan (by Tiger.) against 
any horse, mare or gelding raised in Tennessee, two 


| mile heats, agreeably to the rules of the Central 
“Here is a capital portrait from the Cincinnati | Course, Md., on the 22d of September next, (day after 
Farmer of an idle, lazy, noisy, grog shop politician and | the match of Angora and 
office seeker, ‘ fallen from his high estate’ into the | $1,000 a side, half forfeit,, to name by the Ist of May. 


Rodolph) at Greensburg, for 


| ‘The forfeit to be d in the G 

| of the State Bank of Kentacky, by the lLst of June. 
Also, I will run one of two colts, three years old 

this grass, both by Bertrand, and out of the dams of 

Singleton and Rodolph, against one of any two colts 

or fillies raised in Tennessee, two mile heats, for 

$1,000 a side, half forfeit, on the 23d of September 

next, to name by the 15th of April; the weight, time, 

and place of deposite as in my first proposition. 

JUNIUS R. WARD. 
Georgetown, Ky., March 15, 1836. 
EAGLE COURSE, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 
The First Spring reggae By —- on TUESDAY, 


PURSES AND SWEEPSTAKES $4000. 
First Day, at 12 o'clock—Sweepstake for 3 year old Colts 
and Fillies, mile heats—§@200 entrance, to Ay nee the Pro- 
Pprietor adds §200. Twelve subscribers, and closed. 
J. H. Van Mater enters bi. c. by Valentine, ome of i Monerty, 
Samuel Laird—Molly, c. f. by Henry, out of 
BB. we > gee Foot, c. by Barefoot, oan by cr4 Bo- 


P. Wallis Moline ra, f. by M , out of Algerina. 

H. Wilkes--c. c. by Henry, out o Saluda. 

J.C. Stevens— ae r f. wh Henry, out of Janette. 
Daniel Abbott—Jane, f. Mark Rich »chards, dam by Expe- 


ition. 
David Tomes—Julia wniehaili f, by Eclipse, dam by 
ttler 








a er. 
J. H. Van — = c. by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by 


H. A. Covenboven—be c. by Henry, out of Meg Dobbs. 
H. A. Covenhoven—». c. + fhe emnon, out of Zarina. 
Jacob Vandike—g. f by ley, out ‘of Kosalinda. 

Also, the Same Day—A Purse of $200, mile heats—free 

only for AP og old Colts and Fillies. 

jay. at 12 o'clock—Sweepstakes, two miles out, 
free only for 3 year old Colts and Fillies—@50 entrance, to 
which the Proprietor adds $150. 

Also, the Same Day—A Purse of $300, two mile heats— 
free for all ages 

Third Day, at 12 o'’clock—A Purse of $500, three mile 
heats—free for aeage 

Also, the Same ay—Citizens’ Purse, (not less than 
$200.) mile heats, best three In five—free for all ages. 

U> Entrances will close at the Eagle Hotel, on the even- 
ing “gm to each Race, at 8 o'clock. 

iL" Note.—In consequence of the extreme backwardness 
of the season, and the early date at which the Races are to 
come off, the Four Mile Race is omitted, as the Horses 
cannot have time to prepare for solonga Race. The Pro- 
prietor feels it a duty incumbent on himself to assure the 
public that such an occurrence shall not again take place. 
The public may depend on witnessing at the Second Spring 
Meeting, which commences on the 7th June, sucha field, 
on the four mile day, as will amply pay them for this una 
voidable disappointment. O. BAILEY. 

April 9, 1836. 





UNION COURSE—LONG ISLAND. 
SPRING MEETING. 
On Monday, 25th of April, 1836, a sweepstakes, 
mile heats, entrance $5000, half forfeit ; three subscri- 


1 John C. Stevens names ch. c. Dosoris, by Henry, out of 
Goliah’s dam, 3 yrs old. 
Wa. Coleman names the full brother to Charles Kem- 
dle, 3 yrs old 
3R. -~ 9g es ch. c. by Henry. out of Medoc’s dam, 


On Tuesday, 3d of May, the first day of the First 
Spring Meeting, 1836—a match, four mile heats, $5000 
a-side, half forfeit, between Mr. John Heth, of Virgi- 
nia, and Mr. R. Tillotson, of New York 


1 John — names Margaret Armistead, former! called 
a ad b See te eee yrs 
2R. Tillotson names ch imiral, by Barefoot, 4 yrs. 


Same Day—A cwoopetalata for three-year-olds, mile 
hate entrance $1000, forfeit $250 ; six subscribers. 
} Raber Tillotson names produce of Mates, dam by Henry. 


. F. Stockton his imported b. c. by Chateau 
jargaux. 
3 R. L. Stevens “ English filly, by Muley, dam Ca- 
ce. 
4 R. L, Stevens produce of Lalla Rookh, by 


produce of Janette, by Henry. 
6W oe produce of Goliah's dam, by 
Henry 

On Wednesday, 4th of May—a sweepstakes for 

three-year-olds, mile heats, entrance $300, half forfeit 
—ten subscribers 

1 J. H. Wilkes names b. c. b 

@ Jas. Bathgate “ c. by 


Henry, dam Ariel. 

i, dam Maid of the 
3R.F Stockton produce of Charlotte Pace, by 
4 Onesies atede Manhattan, by Henry, dam Filho 
ch  f bg Cartes, dam Sey Hal. 


mare. 
5 William Wyan “ 
Bic s vene _ 

$1 Pea « Kitt Bro Brother t to Atice adic 
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She could brew, and she could bake, 

She could knit, and she could plait, 

She could sweep the house clean, with her 
broom, broom, broom ; 

She could card, and she could spin, 

And do ev'ry other thing, 

But this pretty little deary, she was dumb, &c. 


Ill. 


To the Doctor then he went, 

To make his heart content, 

In curing his deary of the mum, mum, mum ; 
“ "Tis by far, the easiest part, 

That lies within my art, 

To make a woman speak who is dumb,” &c. 


IV. 


Next morn, when she arose, 

She quick put on her clothes, 

And rattl'd in his ear, like a drum, drum, 
drum ; 

Her feet began to walk, 

And her tongue began to talk, 

“I'd give any thing on earth she were 
dumb,” &c. 


was 


dumb, aunb, d 
Vv. 


To the Doctor then he goes, 


"SR LT st 


re i apo wont hold, 
1" give cay thleg on Goethihe semua 


ovens enw Cams eS Oqanay oe: 
Lot hin dae megan ® 
t hum do best he can, 
To make ji 
ea, SS Se A BR 
Vi. 


* But, to put an end to strife, 
Go tee eee wife, 
Give hor the oif of hasel, Hike « drum, dee. 
Oil her body alt around, 
Tull the hazel makes it sound, 
And you'll newer more be troyhl'd with her 
tongue,” de. 





AMERICAN THEATRE. 
<> 


PORTER rvs; son informs his friends and the 
a that his BENEFIT NIGHT is fixed for 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 13, 1836. 
Several distinguished Artists have volunteered their va- 
luable aid, and will eueeer on this occasion. Particulars 
in future advertisements 
Box Book now open. Single tickets to be had at the Bar 
at Head Quarters. 


SOMETHING LIKE NEWS. 


The militia of the United stajes, according to the 
last returns, comprises 1,310,450 men. Ass the returns 
in many cases are defective, the real number must be 
somewhat greater, and probably does not fall much 
short of @ million and a half. ‘The number enrolled in 








132,713 ; Virginia, 101,604. 


It is stated in a New York paper, that one hundred 
and eighty carpenters and bricklayers have sailed 
from London for New York, in expectation of finding 
employment in rebuilding on the site of the great fire 
in the latter city. 

As much as $90,000 were recently received for 
sales of publie lands at the land office in Detroit, 
during the space of 28 days. ‘The sales in Michigan 
Territory alone, for 1836, are computed at Three 
Millions of dollars! 

The Oswego Observer says, that Mr. J. H. Wright, 
of New Haven, N. Y., has 3000 mulberry trees, and 
is getting on with the culture of silk most successfully. 
Success to his enterprise. 

Gov. Tazewell, of Virginia, has resigned his office. 
This is said to be the first mstance of the resignation 
of a Governor of that Siate since the revolution. 

The ship Solon, of Portsmouth, N. H., B. L. Allen, 
master, has arrived at New York from Calcutta, having 
on board 1360 tons measurement goods and an Ele- 
phant, making a cargo equal to 1400 tons. 


181,945; Ohi 
Pennsylvania is 202,281; in New York, ” t ney replied, for arson. Oh, said the 
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In my last canvass, | told the people of my District, 
eo ae rem Seodiednedan 

a8 fai ly an done ; but if not, 

» taba _~ Ty go to Texas. Loe 
tlemen, Af applayse 
nies anderen Dr wel - 


The Washingite Conmeronden Correspondent of the New Wonks 


“ bah by which the Treasury 
entere: the were discovered muh auieen ° 
been made in Widen et RL Tha whole glesis of 
northern origin... one in nee Js now suspecied 
of being pond yl in it, whe applied 
torch, arrived at Nunayille, pad a pen Sie 

before the fire was diseoyered bene, and he 
the tavern there’ When high gonmigble 
rested him, he asked for a he was ar 
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know tha‘ 
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prove that I was twelve miles olf! 
B: ‘aney, you slept at Nunsvilie.” 


A Torx Gvur.—The coloured of 

‘in New York, have lately mag we Braye: A 
higher wages. They aaet ta Gifbpert eyed 
New York ‘Times, and had “a numeous and 


is 


pega —_ one of their number 
1a moved re! a a | 
should hereafter be inereased was 
adojied wanes S dienes Weis, at) Slee 
peepee a ete 4 They did their business 
u businesslike manner. ‘Phey did not contend 
eat wead-wed Satlion, or that their saws were moré 
liable to. wear out than formerly ; but, it war 
stated thet the coloured wood sawyers had to 
clothes, boots, hats, furniture, food, and fae), as 
as other people, and as the prices of these things had 


all been raised, they were unable ai 
tain themselves or their be eh. 


Ln ee arrea S 
and success. 
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Willis is expected home, and Fay talks of going 
abroad again, in the course of May next. A new 
work may soon be expected from the pen of the latter 
gentleman, whose novel of “ Norman Leslie” has al- 
ready run through foar American and two Ejglish 


editions 





7 T. Pearsal 
8 8. Ringgold * ch. c. by Medley, dam Cresida, by 
Charlies. 
. C. Craig rote of Arietta, by Medley. 
10 J. Van Dy er. f. by Medley, dam Rosalinda. 


ie 
On Thursday, 5th of May—A sweepstakes for three- 
year-olds, mile heats, entrance $300, forfeit $100; nine 
subscribers. 
1 R. Tillotson names Orr. out of Poily Jones 
" e 


£13. Snedecor Henry, out of nes 


G ; by Henry, out of Die Vernon. 
Wm. Jones “ f. by Barefoot, out of Bleanor: 
r 8. c. by Henry, out of Lady Jack- 
A ch. f by Charles, out of Purity. 
B ¢ by Barefoot, out of Agnes. 
ris by Memnon, out ar zarina. 
‘ y Henry, out of Lalla Rookh. 
For eo Second ‘Spring "Moating, 1836, a match has 
been made BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH 
—four mile heats, for $5000 a-side, half forfeit. The 
South to nawe at the starting post, any horse owned 
and belonging (on the 4th October, 1835) South of the 
Potomac. The North, in like manner, to name one 
North of Maryland. ALEX. L. BOTTS, 
Secretary N. Y Jockey Club. 
A. sweepstakes, mile heats, entrance $300, forfeit 


$100; also, one of mile heats, entrance $200, forfeit 
$50, are now open for the Second Meeting, 
1836—1to close on Monday, May 2d. Also, the like 


amounts for two mile heats, to run First hy | aay 





1836—to close at the same time. 


The N. Y¥. Commercial Advertiser says :>—* Six 
thousand bushels of American wheat, returned from the 
English market, have been sold this week at $1 37 1.2 
per bushel.’, 

Gen. Macomb, with his Aid-de-Camp, Capt. aa 
left Savannah on the 29th ult. for Florida, in 
steam packet Dolphin. 

The Charleston Courier of the Ist inst. saye—“We 
learn that a letter received by the last mail from Mo- 
bile, mentions that operations in cottons have been mo- 
mentarily suspended, in consequence of a run upon 
the Banks for species, and that some sales had been 

made ata jon of from one to two 
cents per pound.” 





EEE 
Cor. Crocxert.—Prentice, the editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal, — 





Nacogdoch xas, informs us 
that whilst there, %y dined in wae with Col. Crock- 
ett, who had just arrived from Tennessee. The old 
bear-hunter, on being toasted, made a speech to the 
Texians, replete with his usual dry humour. He be- 
gan nearly in this style: “I am , gentlemen, that 
Sater cect ar Waa 
ns t 

jai ws secs os 00 wn T will tell 

about it. “I was for some yearsa Fonom 
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6 THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE 


MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND 


DRAMATIC COMPANION. 








Ceueste continues to be very attractive at the 
Arch Street Theatre, and has her second benefit this 
evening, with-a great variety of attractions, among 
ethers the melo-drama of Prince Le Boo. She plays 
five nights next week as a farewell prior te her de- 
parture for Europe, and then comes the Woods and 
Brough. For them we anticipate as great a run as 
ever. The Sonnambula will never tire, and varied 
with Fra Diavolo and a few other operas, will keep 
up the ball with spirit through a much longer stay 
than they propose to make with us. 


James H. Caldwell, Esq. of the Theatre, offers a 
premium of one hundred and fifty dollars for the best 
plau ofa Theatre, Ball Room and Bath House, which 
he intends erecting in Louisville, Kea 


The veteran litterafeur, Dunlap, has just put to 
press a new work called the “Memoirs of a Water 
Drinker,” in which the cause of temperance is said to 
be advocated with singular ability and success — 
Cooke, Cooper, Hilson, and several other well known 
heroes of the sock and buskin figure in its pages as 
large as life. Those who have read the the manu- 
script pronounce it the best of this excellent author's 
com positions. 

Frimbley’s wife, says one of our exchange papers, 
who was the cause ofa duel between her husband 


and another actor by the name of Spencer, which duel |, 


resulted in the death of Frimbley, has since been mar- 
ried to Spencer. 





FOREIGN THEATRICALS 


Taglioni is expected in London daily. She is 
very unfortunate—afler having made a fortune by 
dancing, she married a nobleman, who has gambled 
away all her earnings, and ele has to commence the 
world anew. 

Young Kean, who is said to have improved very 
much in his profession, contemplates a visit shortly to 
the United States. 


REEVE'S RE-REAVE-MENT 
With “sport that wrinkled care decides,” 
Reeve’s off to split the Yankees’ sides. 
Bat wherefore roam?’ Is it for money 
You quit our shores, say, Momus Jounny ! 
And whilst consign'd to gloom you leave us, 
Of mirth and humour thus be-Reeve us! 


Mr. Power, they say, is to have £20 per night, for 
playing Teddy the Tiler—for all his characters may be 
said to merge in that: he is Teddy in them all Mo- 
desty, we believe, is not one of Mr. Power's failings ; 
bat we-should have thought that it would have re- 
quired even more than this “ jontleman’s” assurance 
to demand so extravagant a salary —London Satirist. 











Mr. George Jones, the American tragedian, bas 
been chosen by the Royal Shaksperian Club to de-| 
liver an oration on the genius and writings of the | 
immortal bard, at the forthcoming Shaksperian anni- 
‘versity. The same club also came to the following | 
resolution at their last meeting:—*“Resolved, that the | 
best thanks of the Committee appointed for preserving 
the wmb and monument of Shakespeare, be given to 
George Jones, Esq., for bis liberality in performing the | 
part of Hamlet, at the Stratford Theatre, for the bene- 
fit of the Monumental Fund, and for his further kind- 
ness in offering to assist the Committee in the same | 
Maaner in Dublin and in London.’ | 


From the Liverpool Correspondent of the New York Star 
Yates, Miss Betts, and Mrs. Yates, are at Man- 

chester, where they have brought out “ The Jewess.” 

The affair is magnificent—but Mrs. Yates is an indif- 

ferent substitute for Ellen Tree. 
R d and d 





The lessee of the 
Royal threatened Yates with a law-suit, for 
infringing the patent of the T. R., if he dared to play 
it' a minor theatre in Liverpool. He gave up, but 
the people of the Liver, not to be beaten, have brought 
out “The Jewess Travestie, or Leave Without Li 
conse.” The quiz is excellent. The Jewess is toast- 
ed, at the ead, on a red hot frying pan! 
leading character (the lover) is represented by Ham- 
mond—a good low comedy actor—as a fac simile, in 
dress, manner and works, of the lessee of the Theatre 
The mock Jewess will bring more money 
real piece could. 

Begnis’ Italian Company have gone to Dublin 
Their season at Liverpool was a pecuniary failure. 

A new and successful piece, last week, at the 
Queen's theatre, was “A Lesson in Love.” It is 
light, bat will have a rum. At Braham’s Theaire, 
there is a new burletta, called the “ Rough Diamond.” 

Charles Kemble has fallen back at Covent Garden, 


i 





to “Pierre.” Geo. Bennet fails regularly, as “ Jaf- 
fier.” 
Macready is play. oj me with his fine 
i in The Port of Bee 


Charles Kean is at Bath. 
Mrs. Sharpe (from New York) is in London, but I 
do not hear of her being about to perform at any 


On Monday night, a week, at the Olympic theatre, 
& new burletta, called “ A Handsome Husband,” was 
produced with great success. It was written by 
Mrs. Planche, wife of the dramatist. Mrs. C. 








formed their parts with 


ager of the Liver | (remes—The Essex Herald tells us of a deed of “su- 


Ma- | phraseology, 
thews, Mr. Vining, and Mrs. Macnamara, each per-| party called out to the others that 


BROKEN TIES. In glancing at the proceedings of a meeting of the From a late English paper. stomach, and one in the pn ml of the size of a 
The broken ties of happier days proprietors of the London and Birmingham Rail Road,| DR. MORISON'S PILLS—MANSLAUGHTER. | shilling. The mucous bi rdinately 


How often do they seem 

To come before our mental gaze 
Like a remembered dream ; 

Around us each dissevered chain 
In sparkling ruin lies, 

And earthly hands can ne'er again 
Unite those broken ties. 


The parents of our infant home, 
The kindred that we loved, 

Far from our arms perchance may roam 
‘To distant scenes removed ; 

Or we have watched their parting breath, 
And closed their weary eyes, 

And sighed tu think how sadly death 
Can sever human ties 


The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
They, too, are gone or changed ; 

Or, worse than all, their love and truth 
Are darkened and estranged 

They meet us in a glittering throng, 
With cold averied eyes; 

Aud wonder that we weep our wrong, 
And mourn our broken ties. 


Oh! who in such a world as this 
Could bear their lot of pain, 

Did not one radiant hope of bliss, 
Unclouded, yet remain !— 

That hope the sovereign Lord has given, 
Who reigns beyond the skies, 

That hope unites ovr soul » heaven 
By truth’s enduring ties. 


Each care, each ill of mortal birth, 
Is sent in pilying love. 

To lift the lingering heart from earth, 
And speed its flight above. 

And every pang which rends the breast, 
And every joy that dies, 

Tell us to seek a heavenly rest, 
And trust to holier ties. 





LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS 


Motuer oF NaProtkon.—Madame Marie Letitia 
Bonaparte died at Rome on the 22d of February. She 
was born on the 24th of August, 1750, at Ajaccio, of 
the Ramallini family, and had lived at Rome ever 
since 181 






The Countess of Harrington—c: devant Miss Foote 
—is said to be in very indifferent health. This lady, 
who has had the luck to win a coronet in the wane of 
her beauty, has behaved in a very exemplary manner 
since her marriage. 
ceived at Court 


She has not, however, been re- 
At the Coronation, September, 1831, 
she was pre-eminent for the taste and richness of her 
attire, and the grace of her carriage 


It is stated that the antograph manuscript of Guy 
Mannering was sold in London for sixty guineas. — 
It is a curious circumstance that many expressions in 
the original manuscript which are in English, are in 
the printed copies in Scotch. This shows that Sir 
Wakter Scott frequently thought in English, and trans- 
lated himself into Scotch. The Monastery brought 
451 3s. 


The Duke of Wellington's Waterloo charger, old 
| Copenhagen, died at Strathfieldsaye on the 12th of 
Febuary. He was foaled on the day of the battle of 
Copenhagen, whence his name. The late duchess 
used to wear a bracelet made of hair from his mane. 





It is said that schemes for rail roads are before the 
British Parliament, involving an expenditure of up- 
wards of two hundred mi!lions of dollars. 


Fowis Croven Ative—An Old Remedy in Ex- 


perstition aad cruelty,’ just perpetrated in that neigh- 
bourhood. “A young man, not far from this town, 
(Chelmsford,) was last week in the agonies of death, 
when his father was induced to try the powers of a 
potent spell, which he was assured would restore the 
dying man to health and vigour. He accordingly 
procured a live pigeon, split it suddenly down the 


we observe that the cost of the road, it is now be- 
lieved will exceed she estimate by about 11,000,000 
dollars. In order to ensure the whole of Mr. Stephen- 
son's time as engineer, it was resolved to make an ad- 
dition to bis salary of the sum of $4800 per annum. 
What would Mr. Strickland say if there should appear 
such a short coming of his estimates as eleven millions 
—or what would he think if $4800 was considered as 
a fraction only of a year's salary. 

A strange circumstance lately occurred at Breslaw. 
Some weeks ago, a nun, belonging to the Ursuline 
Convent in that city, died, and was, as usual, placed 
in the church. While the sisters were employed in 
singing the usual vigils for her, she suddenly rose 
from her coffin, proceeded with totiering steps to the 
altar, and there falling on her knees, began to pray in 
a loud voice. The nuns, dreadfully alarmed, ran and 
awoke the abbess, who, at first, would not believe 
what they told her, but at last was persuaded to go to 
the church, when she saw the nun, who was praying, 
rise from her place before the altar and return to her 
coffin, where she laid down and closed her eyes.— 
The abbess sent for the physician, but when he arri- 
ved the nun was dead. 

Tue Fortunate Cortier—We lately copied a 
paragraph announcing the fact of a collier, named 
Kennedy, having recently substantiated his claims as 
heir to the property yielding £60,000 per annum, 
near Ashby, Leicestershire. The statement is found 
to be strictly correct. Kennedy, some time ago, 
worked in the colliery of Mr. George Wells, of Eck- 
ington, and was known among his acquaintances by 
the elegant name of “Tom Grunty.”” While at Eck- 
ington, Kennedy was in avery destitute condition, 
and was fain to accept of various gifts of old clothes 
from his more fortunate associates, who, seeing his 
miserable plight, generously bestowed upon him many 
necessary articles of clothing. On leaving Eckington 
he was obliged to leave the good woman with whom 
he lodged without payment, and the surgeon who had 
attended him during his illness minus his bill, besides 
various other defalcations; yet he ever cherished no- 
tions of better times, and, on confessing his inability 
to pay, assured his creditors that he would have plenty 
of money some time, when he would come in his 
carriage and four to pay them. 

Tue Parisn “Powers tuat pe.”"—We copy the 
following specimens of “ Radical Eloquence” from 
that spirited pennyworth of pungent pepper for the 
new parishocracies, the “ Borough Mercury ;’—giving, 
however, only the initials of the parties, instead of 
their names in full, as they appear in the “ Borough 
Mercury.” 

Marycesone Vestrymen.—Mr » is a dapper 
little fellow, with bowed legs and remarkably large 
hips. Addressing the vestry, he dives both hands 
into the pockets of his unmentionables, and looking 
unutterable things, he dabbles with the question be- 
fore the board. Sample—I mean tw say this is al 
oBSTRUSE question, aud it hoght to be gon hinto with 
all the pocKERMENTS afore us.’ 
Collectors’ salaries. 

Mr. C —A tremendously ugly-looking fellow— 
“1 tell you what it is—none on us karnt know not till | 





Vide speech on the 








“Mr. R . (the Yorkshireman.)— [ hawprehend | 
the mawtion beefore the board is won of such vaital 
importance to this vesthry, that they knaw not how 
to comprehénd its ramefications in all its several 
branches, (hop and carry one.) 

“Mr. C.—The very Dogberry of the vestry ; every 
look says, ‘write me down an ass'—every gesture 
says ‘mind Sirs lam anass.’ C is an ill-looking, 
time-serving, low-bred man, and we should think, a 
very clumsy waiter. Thus speaks he— Sir, I quite 
agree, Sir, with the Speaker, Sir, wot bas just spoke 
Sir; Muster Soden, Sir, only waits to do the thing 
as is right, Sir, and whilst he sat in that cheer, Sir, he 
hoped he always would, Sir; for my part, Sir, I shall 
wote against it, Sir.’ 

“Mr. G—(On the Corporation Bill.) —G. is a short 
personification of vulgarity, with a head capable of 
trying conclusions with any door in Christendom— 
one of the true Elshie breed. In speech he is slow 
and incomprehensible. Sample— Mr. Cheerman,— 
[—can—tell—you I'm—not a little astonished at this 











middle of the body with a sharp knife, and applied 
the severed parts, still moving with life, to the soles 
of the feet of the dying patient, fally expecting to be- 
hold his instantaneous relief. The son, bowever, was 
a corpse a short time afier.” About two centuries | 
ago the “ superstitious and cruel” remedy here men- 
tioned, would have been looked upon as a matter of 
course. It was one of the many methods tried in the 
last illness of Prince Henry, the son of James the 
First. “A cock cloven by the back,” was applied to 
the Prince's feet—with the conseni and advice of the 
Eminent medical men—among them Mayerne, Butler, 
and Hammond—who had charge of the case. Bat it 
does not appear that any benefit was derived from it; 
the Royal patient died un the second day after— Me- 
dical Gazette. 

Lonpon Potice.—A Piebald Young Woman—On 
Wednesday, Mrs. Amelia Page, a young and very 
pretty married female, charged Robert Ward, a sweep, 
with the following novel assault:—On Sunday after- 
noon being full dressed for a tea party, and of course 





as clean as a new pin, she was passing down Peter 
street when she happened unluckily to encounter 
several young sweeps, who were, according to their 
“larking” among themselves. One of the 
a fine opportunity 


great spirit, and Madame | oceurred of making a “piebald” of the young woman, 


Vestris, in addition to her excellent acting, sang a | and ina trice she was seized, and her blooming cheeks 


new song, “ What can beauty give me more!” with 
; effect 


The Covent Garden Theatrical Fund Dinner will 
take place on the 4th March. The Earl of Litchfield 
in the chair. 

The Italian Opera will commence, on dit, at the 
King’s Theatre, on Saturday. The first piece will be 
Bellini’s La Straniera, in which the new prima don- 
na, Madame Colioni, will make her debut. Signors 
Cartagenova and Winter appear as ‘asso and primo 
tenore. Laporte, late manager of the King’s Theatre, 
is gazetied as « bankrupt. The fact is this: heavy 
salaries will knock < any theatre ; and these Italians 
& price. Let any one have 
a pny Theatre closed for three 

the and Signoras would jump at 
any moderate remuneration. j 


well smutted with the black caps of the sooty imps. 
This exploit was not so adroitly managed as to allow 
of the escape of all the parties, and the consequence 
was that the defendant, who had been the most ac- 
tive, was captured and taken to tire station house. 

Magistrate—What did you mean by such conduct? 

y—I'm werry sorry for my crime, and I'll ax the 
young homan's parding, your vership. 

Magistrate—I shall not let you off s9 easy; you must 
pay a fine for your scandulous conduct. How much 
do you earn a week? 

Boy—Vy, I'm out of my time, and I hacts as a 
climbing journeyman, so it’s sometimes von thing and 
sometimes tother. Ven 1 maken a wery good veek, I 
can yarn three shillings; but I'm hobligated to find my 
own voshing out on it. 

Fined five shillings. 








ere question. | means to say if this ere bill—doesn't 
pass, why I for one wont pay nv taxes (bravo from 
Jack Savage)—an I no's anuther or two as won't pay 
no taxes nuther; an I can tell you Mr. Cheerman 


| (here Mr. G. as usual, wiped his nose with the back of 


his left hand,) if this "ere westry sticks together we 
shall beat the Lords’—(cheers.) 

«“ Mr. S.—A singular-looking old black ram, speaking 
as if suffering under a sore throat. ‘The kill-licter 
(collector) ought to be remunerated sufficient in a 
proper manner, they have ardous dooties to do, that I 
know ; and am surprised and astonished to see so 


sich time as we sees the hinstruments wot has been sign. | q 


On Wednesday night an inquest was held, by ad- 
journment, at the workhouse of the hamlet of Ret 
cliffe, before Mr. Baker, the Coroner, and a respecta- 
ble jury, on the body of Captain John Mackenzie, the 
master of a West Indiaman, who died from taking an 
overdose of Morison’s pills. 

The proceedings, which did not terminate until 4 
o'clock on Friday morning, have oceupied five days 
and a part of a sixth, and have excited an extraordi- 
nary degree of interest, unequalled perhaps by any 
investigation of a similar nature since the celebrated 
inquest on Miss @ashin, who died under St. John 
Long's treatment. The inquest has engaged the 
marked attention of the Faculty, and several eminent 
physicians and surgeons, who have daily attended. 
The agents for the sale of Morison’s hygeist _ pills, 
and other venders of patent medicines, have also ta- 
ken great interest in the investigation, and the work- 
house has on each occasion been crowded to excess. 
Mr. Fearnley, an attorney, has conducted the case 
throughout on the part of the parochial authorities, 
with whom the investigation originated, and Mr. 
Epinasse, barrister, and Mr. Clipperton, a_ solicitor, 
have appeared during the whole inquiry on the part 
of Robert Salmon, a tobacconist, and “ hygeist” agent, 
by whose advice the pills were administered to the 





deceased, and also for Mr. Morison, of the “ British 
College of Health,” at King’s Cross, the maker of the 
pills. 


On Thursday night. afier hearing a witness on the 
part of the hygeist agent, the Coroner proceeded to 
read over the whole of the evidence, which we have 
as yet forbone to publish. The following is an abstract 
of the evidence, and contains all the principal points 
bearing on the case:-—The deceased was 32 years of 
age, and a remarkably tall, hale, well-formed man, of 
temperate habits, robust and powerful appearance, 
and, until attacked with the illness which terminated 
in his death, enjoyed the best health. About a month 
before he died, he brought home some papers, lent 
him by a Miss Lane, who was on visiting terms with 
his wife aml family. They were issued from the 
British College of Health, and described, in glowing 
language, the wonderful properties of Morison's No. 
1 and No. 2 pills, in the removal of every disorder 
incident to human nature. In consequence of read- 
ing those papers, he was induced to purchase two 
boxes of the pills at the shop of Miss Lane, in the 
neighbourhood, and he took small doses, as he said, to 
raise his spirits, Miss Lane having told him they 
would have that effect. About a week afterwards, he 
was seized witha rheumatic affection of the knee, 
and, by the same person's advice, he took the pills in 
larger doses, to remove that complaint; but, finding 
that he was getting worse, Miss Lane sent for Mr. 
Salmon, the hygeist agent, to attend on him, and by 
whose order the doses of pills were 


gradually in- 
creased 


On the Wednesday before his death Sal- 
mon called in the evening, and administered 25 pills 
to the deceased, who was then confined to his bed in 
a state of extreme exhaustion. Salmon left orders 
that he shonld take twenty the next morning at nine 
o'clock, and 35 in the afternoon 
Mrs. Mackenzie administered 20, 
was so violently 


at three o'clock 
but the deceased 
sick that he could not retain twelve 
In the afternoon she gave her hus- 
band 25 pills, believing he was not able to swallow the 
antity ordered, making in al! 62 in eighteen hours! 
Salmon called in the middle of the day, and, on Mrs 
Mackenzie stating that the pills caused her husband 
to vomit a good deal, he directed her to give her hus- 
band a jug of hot water and salt, to help the vomiting, 
and wo be sure to give him the ful! dose he had order- 
ed. She-told him that he was su weak that he could 
not take such strong doses, but he replied that he 
should order him one hundred at once, if he thought 
necessary, and that he must have the flesh off his 
bones before he could raise him up. Salmon then 
went away, and sent Miss Laue with two boxgs of pills 
for which witness paid him 13s 5d. Salmon was to 
have had 10s. 6d. for each of his visits. @n the fol- 
lowing day Salmon brought two papers of pounded 
pills, which he dissolved in water and gave to the de 
ceased. There was about two table-spoonfulls of this 
powder in the dose, and afier the deceased, with diffi- 
culty, bad swallowed it, he said to his wife, “My dear 
Ann, | would sooner die than take such another dose 
Mr. Henry Gray, a rope maker, and Captain Allen, 
master of a vessel, friends of the deceased, who saw 
Salmon during his visits, and had great doubts about 
the propriety of the treatment Salmon pursued, ques- 
tioned him as to his knowledge of medicine; when he 
said he was a surgeon and had a diploma, but he had 
not got it with him, and that it was not usual for the 
Faculty to carry their diplomas about with them. He 
expressed great reluctance to converse with the de- 
ceased while others were present, and said that, if 
other medicines were mixed with his, the deceased 
would die, for no other medicine would mix with the 
pille. The deceased at lengih ordered one of his 
friends not to let Salmon come into his bed-room again, 


on his stomach 








much obstropolousness in such a manner 

“Sr. Pancras Vestry—Mr. D. (on the Vestry 
Clerkship)— I don't see, if you appint me to hoffice 
why I should'nt come among you as usual; I know | 
could do it; if appinted to the hoffice, I shall do its 
dooties.” (A voice “don't you wish you may get it’) 

«Mr. B—I can’t patier no not so well as him as is 
just squatted ; | never tries to lummuz nobody ; beside 
the beaks ; an him as dont vote for this ere pint, ought 
to chum the Darby's in the stone jug till the next 
“sizes’—(hear hear.) , 

« St. Groner, SoutHwark,—Mr. D. (on the church 
rate.) —D. attends the vestry in summer time with his 
shirt sleeves tucked up; in wimer he appears in a 
flannel jacket and a paper cap. We assure our 
readers that the following is a verbatim report of his 
speech— Mr. Cheerman, I means to vote against them 
there church rates—Now kim ear, don’t you think 
it's ad——d shame for to put their fistes into my 
pockets, when I never goesto church? I[ don'tsee no 
good in no church—they sells nuthin, and they buys 
nuthin, and they makes the Blue Lion shet hup accause 
they hopens ’—Call that liberty? Now lookee ear; I 
perposes this ear—let master Bell (the sexton) get a 
license to sell beer and backer in this ear Westry room, 
and then you'll get the church sported ; you karnt ex- 
pect nuthin to be done in these ear lightened times 
aront it—vy, | nose a good many as ‘ad come if they 
could get any thing good to drink ; then as to paying, 
vy I never pays nobody !—vy sheed you! I telly vot 
it is—there von't t» no good done not till that ‘ere 
steeple is pulled down, as I said before, if it costed 
£400 to get it beep; vy, I could get it pulled down 
for £200, and wouldn't that be a clear saving! / 
sharnt pay no rates.’” 








and Mrs. Mackenzie, finding her husband getting 
worse and sinking fast, called in proper medical ad- 
vice. Mr. Cumming, a Surgeon of Limehouse, first 
saw the deceased on the Wednesday previous to his 
death; he was in a state of great evheustion. and 
complained of a swelling in his knee, and said he had 
been taking pills to purge off the humwurs, and when 
he was done he should be better. Witness told him 
the most serious of his sufferings were caused by the 
violent drastic medicines he had taken, and advised 
him to discontinne the pills and take a httle nourish- 
ment. Having only called to see him as a friend, he 
then left him. He was requested to attend him again 
on Friday in a professional capacity, and found him 
in a state of great suffering and sinking, his appear- 
ance exhib all the symp of the collapsed stage 
of cholera, except cramp. Mr. Cumming called to his 
assistance, Dr. Cobb, the physician, under whose care 
every method was used to restore the tone of the sto- 
mach, and to assist circulation, which was depressed 
Notwithstanding all their efforts, the patient continued 
to sink, nd died on Monday morning. Dr. Cobb, in 
his examination, stated that he found the deceased Ia- 
bouring ander a disease of the stomach and intestines, 
attended with great exhaustion ; he had vomited vio 
lently a mucons matter, mixed with blood, end had 
voided a quantity of pure intestinal mucous, his pulse 
was scarcely perceptible, at 135, his hands and face 
of a blue colour, and cold and clammy. He ordered 
injections of strong soup, with brandy and nourishing 
0 red in smal! quantities 
Di. Cobb described the app e of the 
on a post mortem examination of the body. The sto- 
mach and bowels bore marks of great inflammation, 














and two spots of ulceration were discovered in the 





ine 
jected with dark-coloured blood, wa here and there 


extravasated blood appeared. Dr. Cobb described 
other preternatural appearances which he observed. 
Both medical men stated it to be their opinion, that 
the cause of death was inflammation, produced by 
acrid irritating medicines passing through his intestines, 
Dr. Cobb said, that the evidence of Mrs. Mackenzie 
was quite sufficient to account for the appearances he 
had described, and for the death of the deceased. He 
would not swear that nothing else caused the inflam- 
mation, but he would swear that he believed nothing 
else did.— Mr. Richard Backham, a surgeon, also stat- 
ed it to be his opinion, that the administration of strong 
doses of acrid medicines was highly dangerous and 
improper in cases of inflammation of the intestines. — 
Mr. Richard Phillips, leeturer on chemistry at St. 
Bartholemew's Hospital, deposed that he had ana- 
lyzed a box of Morison’s pills, found by Dr. Cobb in 
the deceased's bed room, two hundred in number. 
They were composed of two sorts, No. 1 and No. 2 
pills; the first were compoeed of aloes, assafeetida, and 
cream of tartar; the last, aloes, gamboge, and assafeeti- 
da. He could not tell the amount of their constitu- 
ent parts. The pills were of an innocent quality if 
used judiciously. Aloes were given in doses of from 
five to fifteen grains, gamboge in doses of from two to 
six grains. ‘They were both sirong drastic medicines. 
Assafcetida was an anti-spasmodic. 

Mr. Sandel! confirmed this evidence. 

All the witnesses called by Mr. Fearnley under- 
went long cross-examinations by Mr Epinasse, and 
frequent and warm discussions took place between the 
attorney and barrister on the law of evidence, fre- 
quently interrupted by cries of “ hear, hear,” hisses, 
clapping of hands, and stamping of feet. The agents 
for the sale of Morison’s pills, who attended in great 
humbers, were very prominent in displaying manifes- 
tations of feeling. 

Mr. Epinasse, after the evidence on behalf of the 
friends of the deceased had closed, rose and said he 
should call a number of witnesses, who would depose 
to the good effects of Morison’s pills in the cure of 
several diseases, aud also some members of the medi- 
cal profession to prove that they were a perfecily 
safe and effectual remedy in any disorder of the hu- 
man system. His instructions were that they were 
an universal remedy. He then called several wit- 
nesses, medical and otherwise, who proved the good 
effects resulting fr 





m the use of the pills 
The Coroner then proceeded to sum up the whole 
of the evidence, pro and con, pointing out the evi- 
dence particularly given in favour of the pills —The 
Jury retired at one o'clock on Friday morning, and re- 
turned at four o'clock, when the inquest romn and 
every part of the workuouse were crowded to excess. 
On their names being called over, Mr. Souter, the 
foreman, said, “Our verdict’ Mr, Coroner, is, Man- 
slaughter against Robert Salmon, for the improper and 
uinistration of large doses of Morison’s 
ased, John Mackenzie, by which he 
caused his death Applause and stamping of feet 
followed this announcement, mingled with hisses and 
cries of “Order 
The Foreman: And we beg 
Miss Lane, for giving medicine to the deceased of the 
properties of which she was quite ignorant; and we 
strongly rcommend Miss Lane to be very cautious 
in future how she supplies Morisons's pills to sick 
persons. 
The church wardens were then bound over to 
prosecute; a warrant was granted by the Coroner for 
the apprehension of Salmon and his committal to 
Newgate, and the court broke up. 

— Aes Tome 





incaulous 





pills to the 


leave also to censure 


InvENTOR OF Srenocrarny.—Cicero, as we learn 
from Plutarch, was the person who first introduced in- 
to Rome the art of taking notes in short-hand. Before 
his consulate, they had no short-hand writers. He 
taught a nomber ofthe swiftest penmen the art of ab- 
breviating words by characters, and placed them in 
different parts of the Senate House. In this way the 
only oration extant of Cato the younger, was preserved. 
—_—_—_--—_— 


Scorcn Funrrars.—I have heard a young 
Highlander in the rank of a gentleman say, that 
he never spent a pleasanter day than at his 

grandmother's dregy ; for the mourners had as 
much whiskey and dancing as they could set 
their faces to. At his death, the Laird of —, 
in Argyleshire, left a beautiful young widow, of 
course inconsolable for bis loss. After the ba- 
rial and banquet, clansmen and clanswomen, 
attend ed by the piper and fiddler, convened for 
a dance in the « astle hall, resolving to mitigate 
their grief with the Highland fling—when unex- 
pectedly the widow herself came in, all weeds 
and tears, with the tip of her nose scarcely pee 
ing from her crape cap—and she seated hersel 
mournfully ona bench. The gentleman who 
was to lead down the dance thought that he could 
not in good breeding ask any other lady than the 
mistress of the house to stand up with him, a 
with a deep sigh she consented. He then asked 
the disconsolate woman to name the spring, 3. é. 
the tune she would wish to be played. ‘* Ob,” 
she said “ let it bea light spring, for I have a 
me | heart.’ 


USEFUL “REC EIPTS. 


To Preserve GkaIN.—II is said to have been 
lately ascertained, that Rye, by being packed up 
after thrashing, with the chaff, is thereby pre- 
served from imsects amd rats, that in this way it 
has been kept for three years, and without the 
necessity of being turned or moved, to prevent 











humidity. Wheat, and other grains, though the 
experiment has not yet been tried, may probably 
be thns safely kept. 


MANAGEMENT oF Couts.—The abusing of 
colts in the first winter, is why they prove so bad 
—for farmers seldom allow their weaned colts 

-— food except hay, and that is too often of an 
inferior quality. Thus are they stinted in their 
growth the first winter to such a deyvree, they 
never get the better of it.—Colts should have 
the best of clover hay—and their rapid growth 
would amply compensate the owner for a few 
bushels of oat meal and bran—to be given them 
through the winter. In some countries they 
allow a young colt fifteen bushels of oats. After 
the first winter they will need no extraordinary 
feeding till they grow up. Were the above di- 


rections observed we should soon see an itn- 
provement in our breed of horses. And it is 
reasonable to suppose they would be capable of 
doing much more work, and be likely to 


id out 





to a greater age. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. ' 7 


~-- 


~—_— a 





os 
WIT AND HUMOUR. 

A young ensign complaining of the smallness of his 
apartments at the barracks, afier many attempts at a 
simile, compared them to a nut shell, on which a friend 
congratulated him, as by dwelling in a nut shell, he 
had attained the rank of Kernel. 


—_——_—— 
Srigrine iN THE Marrer.—The Reverend Mather 


Byles, of Boston, was, tora long time, annoyed by a | 


quagmire in front of his house, on a sireet then un- 
paved. After repeated applications to the Selectmen of 
the town for the removal of the nuisance, on a very 
rainy morning, he observed two of these gentleman in 
a gig. up to the hubs of the wheels ir mire in the 
identical spot, unable to extricate themselves—when 
opening his window, with an air of great complacency, 
he exclaimed, “ good morning, gentlemen, I am happy 
to see you al Jast stirring in this matter!” 


————_ 

Foc.—The recondite John 8. Cutts, who perhaps is 
one of the greatest naturals of the age, thus accounts 
for the phenomenon of fog :—* It is oceasioned by the 
Atmosphere’s coming in contract with the Hemisphere, 
which causes the earth to sweat! 


ie 
“Six Sum Sic Sarr.inGs 











"—Ti is gravely asserted 
by some folks that there is no Yank in the land that 
can upon the first trial, “of a ce frosty morning,” 
pronounce these words in qui Kk su cession, without 
making a blunder, “Six Slim Slick Sapplings.”"— Try u. 

comnepgliia=ste 

A Point of Honovra.—A debating society in a 
town “down east,” one evening undertook to discuss 
the question, “ whether intemperance or office hunting 
is productive of the most evil in the United States? 
A worthy deacon, contendin net the mer, pr 
posed to show its effects on its victimes, 1 cternity 
“ Stop, stop,” « ried the chairman, “ that yut of the 


United States.” 


— 
« Which is the best shop to get a fiddle at?” asked 
a pupil of Tom Cooke, the musician. “ An apotheca- 
ry’s shop,” answered the wag; “ because, if you buy 
a drug there, they always give you a vial-in. 
aqenplenignate 


A woman in Ohio recently applied for a divorce, and 
one of the principal reasons for so doimg was, that her 
husband snored so loud that it was impossible to 


sleep. 






—>- — d 

Ata baker's, at the west end of London, the follow- 

ing vitally important intel e is conveyed by a 
paper in the window : ked here. 


——E——E 


LET US HAVE THE Best.—An eastern farmer went to 


a clergyman, and inquired of him,“ why he did not 
preach as much Latin and Greek as the minister who 
preached to them previous to him!”—* Why,” said he, 
“I thought I would make use of such language as I pre- 
sumed you could understand, and did not suppose that 
the farmers generally understood Latin and Greek.” 


“Oh,” said the farmer’ “I pay for the best, and let us 
have it; give us as mach Latin and Greek as you can 


spare.” 


—@=——— 
A young Jonathan took it into his head one day to 
get a wife. He accordingly looked about him and 


very soon made such a selection as su.ted him, and 
" 


was not long in striking a bargain and settling the pre- | 


liminaries. He then applied tw a clergyman to per- 
form the ceremony. “ But are you prepared for such 
an important change in life?” said the reverend gen- 
tleman. “I guess I be,” says Jonathan, “for I have 
got my land just paid for, and own a good yoke of 
steers and a cow “ Very well,” said the holy man 
with a long breath and sober face, “ all these worldly 
things may be very proper in their place, to be sure 
—bui have you ever thought of salvation? This 
says Jonathan, “ who in 





was a poser.—Nall Vation,” 
thunder is she?” 


a 

A jolly sonef Neptune, who had just arrived in a 
brig at Salem, Mass., being asked the usual question 
“ Did you bring home any shells, sir!” ~O yes there 
are bushels of them down inthe forecastle.” “What 
are you guing to do with them!’'—* The mate is going 
to throw them overboard.” The man went down to 
look at them. “ Where do they lay?” “There 
they are,” said Jack, pointing to a tremendous pile of 
nut shells. 





said he 


—_——_<—j>— 
“Talking of storms,” said Paddy, the other day, to 
8 friend of ours, “ at Pembroke, my dear sit, we had 
the heaviest I ever saw, considering the size of the 
town.” 


—— 

A professional scribe (a Persian) being applied to by 
some one lw write a letter, replied that he had some- 
thing the matter with his foot. “ Of what consequence 
is that?” said the applicant, “I do not want you to 
carry the letter.” “No returned the other, “ but if 
I write a letter, | am sure to be sent for to read it— 
for no one else can.” 


——=>_——_ 

Cobblers have been, time out of mind, almost inva- 
riably known as followers of the muses. Whether 
there is any thing in their profession which tends to 
arouse the mind and call forth the higher powers of 
song and poesy, 1 koow not, but should think other 
wise, as their productions have generally been either 
of the amorous, the pathetic, the comic, or the pastoral 
kind 

Byron alludes to their poctical propensities, and 
Scott tells us a story of a cobbler, who, while mend- 
ing his own shoes, used to sing to him the offspring 
of his own muse, and who first awakened in hw in- 
fantile mind the love of'song and poesy. 

The following is a verbaum copy of a sign that a 
cobbler reared over the entrance of his workshop, in 
one of his moments of inspiration : 


“here pize and cake and beer i sel 

good oysters stude and in the shel 

and fried uns to for them that chuse 

and with dispatch black butes and shuse.” 
The following is a similar burst of poetical enthusi- 
asm : 

“ Blow o blow ye gentle breezes 

All among the leaves and treezes 


Sing o sing ye heavenly muses 
And i will mend your boots and shuzes.” 
ee 


A female Otter, five feet long, was caught on Tues- 

day week, about two miles above Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
‘e saw one some years ago, (says the Daily Ledger,) 
which was shot on the bank of the feeder which con- 
nects Lake Drummond with the Dismal Swamp Canal 
(N. C.) which measured six feet two inches from the 
snout to the extremity of the tail. 





| HELPS AND HINTS 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
i LETTER IX. 
| CONTINUATION OF LETTER 1V., SHOWING THE BEST 
MODES OF SELF DEFENCE AGAINST ATTACKS, WHE- 
| THER IN THE STREETS OR ON THE HIQHWAYS OR 
| ROADS. 

Having given you 1n two former Letters the Rules 
and Cautions to which you ought to atiend. whilst 
| moving about the streets, and along the highways and 

roads, | will now instruct you as to the best niodes of 
Self<sefence in either of those places. 

Your “tools,” or rather weapons, I shall firet draw 
your altention to: 

The stick is an excellent weapon, and in the hands 
of a good spadroon swordsman especially, wherefore { 
have frequently urged you to extend your fencing les- 
sons at the Stadium to the spadroun. You are aware, 
I believe, that by that name, I mean a straight sword, 
lighter than the Highland broadsword, and made to cut 
and thrast; as the mode of fencing with a spadroon is 
a combination of Highland broadsword practice with 
that of the small sword, so its application to the defence 
with the stick is particularly suitable. 

A stick, in able hands, is nearly as good as a sword, 
and in the lands of an inferior broad-swordsman, it is 


teven better; there being but one edge to a cut and 


thrust sword, (t mean from a few inches below the 
point, ior the latter has two edges,) the cutis of no 
avail, unless made with the edge; whereas, the stick 
inflicts nearly equal pain, by a blow from any part of 
its circumlerence, wherefore, it has jocosely been called 
a sword having an edge all round. Nevertheless, the 
ent of a stick should be made similarly to that of a 
sword; that is as if it had an edge, wherefore the line 
of cut or imeginary edge, should always be as if in 
continuation ot the liné of the middle joints of your fin- 
gers; by using your stick thus, you will hit rather hard- 
er, preserve your sword-play tree from foul cuts, and 
} you will also promote the action or suppleness of your 
wrist. A good mode is todraw a narrow chalk line 
| upon the stick, and in the proper place of a sword’s 
edge, thereupon to allow only snch as cuts, (during 
play with a fencing-school an'agonist,) as leave a chalk 
mark where the cut has been applied; this also shows 
not only the difference, but likewise the superiority of 
this stick practice over the more vulgar practice of sin- 
gie-stick play, and which latter decides in favor of him 
who gives the greatest number of ‘* broken heads,” al 
though infleted less skilfully, because with any part of 
the stick. 
There is considerable nicety required in the selec- 
tion of a well-sbaped and sound suck, as well as in 
having it of a proper length; the poising in the hand, 
and the making some few cuts with it alone, can de- 
termine the lauer. When! speak ofa stick for defence 
I need hardly tell you that the sticks of the present 
fashionable kind are the least likely of all to support 
that denomination in the hour of danger. 

Good sticks should taper something more than they 
commonly do; the points should be strong, yet light 
enough to come up quickly; the ferules should be light 
and small, no more than just enough to protect the stuck 
from wearing, and they never should be allowed to be 
loose; the thickest or hand end should have a tendency 
to be oval, as laying more sword like in the hand; and 
which should not grasp the stick tight, but ought to hold 
it lightly, and chiefly between the thumb and fore 
fingers, the ends of the other fingers giving increased 
momentum te the stick at the ume of making a cut, the 
oval shape causing alsu the supposed edge to lay always 
in one and the same way; a leathern thong and tassal 
is necessary, since, by passing your hand through it, 
aud giving one or two twists of the stick, you can secure 
its retention by it, sword knot like. A knob at the han- 
die end is not only useless, but a decided impediment; 
and the loading the end with lead is, if not absolutely 
cowardly, at the least foolish; for it deducts from the se- 
verity of a cut from the point; a loaded stick can only 
be used like a hammer, and then only at close quarters, 
for, by making a blow with the lead, and if only re 
moved about two feet from the hand, the Stick moet 
likely will fly if parried. and if you miss your blow, yO# 
must expect to be knocked down before you can reco- 
ver so heavy a point; the same applies to tuck-sticks, 
they, as well as most of the sword sticks, are made “ to 
sell;”” bul, a good swordsman, armed with a good black: 
thorn, may smile at being attacked by two, nay. even 
three 1tuck-sticks,—one good parry to each will place 
the owners at his*mercy. Attacks from a tuck stick 
being with its point, you have only to use almos: any 
of the small sword disarming parries, quickly closing 
upou your assailaut, ai the same time. in order to seize 
his right with your left hand. and, afier throwing the 
hilt end of your stick a jittle out of your hand, to sinke 
it, witha back handed blow, forcibly into his face or 
teeth; and as he staggers from you, to lay him at your 
feet, with either a severe cutat his head, or by giving 
point at his face, with the proper end of your stick. 

Ifyou wish t» spare a tuck-stick assailant. one, who 
from inebriety, or from anaceountable folly, attacks 
you, you need but parry his thrusis, for a very little 
force will avert them, he having the weighty end in 
| front; and you may also keep him at arm's length, 

giving point to his face sharply and repeatedly wit 
; yourstick, and which, unless he is much longer armed 
| than you, must keep his point off. since he cannot use 
it so well with one as with both hands. 
| Prolix as my directions, in reference to homely 
| and so common a weapon, may have appea you, 
| | can assure you that life may depend upon the tough- 
| ness of your stick; I recommend a perfectly sound one 
| to you, although my life was saved even by my stick’s 
(a ratan) breaking near the point, whilst applying a 
| severe cut at the ribs of the most formidable of several 
footpads, whose ferocious aitack gave me little hopes of 
exirication, nay, of life; it was saved, however, by 
| mere chance, for, poising my broken stick, to ascertain 
| its length, it being dusk, the powerful fellow, and who 
{ must have been a trooper, from his bludgeon shill, tovk 
| it for a feint, and throwing himself open, by guarding 
his head, I seized the opportunity to give point at his 
face with the splintered end. It must have torn his 
face all to pieces, for, with a deep groan, he staggered 
| afew paces, turned, and run away,and his companions 
| seampered also, to my great relief, fur they had nearly 
| felled me by some very severe blows. On my return 
home, my servant discovered pieces of skin, with much 
whisker hair, forced into the splinters of the stick, 
showing that the wound, although resulting from the 
impulse of the moment, must have been a very dread - 
ful one. 

An umbrella even, on an emergency may be con- 
verted into a weapon, provided the stick is sound, but 
only to give point; or may be opened quickly, to serve 
asashield to hide your pulling a pistol out of your 

ocket (taking care how you cock it safely with one 

and) thereupon to shoot a robber, either through or 
under it, taking great care to hit him. I found it a 
vainable weapon, although by mere chance, for, walk- 
ing along in the rain, a large mad dog, pursued by men, 
suddenly turned upon me, out of a street which | had 
just approached; by instinct, more than judgment, I 
gave point at him severely, opened as the umbrella 
was, which, screening me at the same time, was an 
article from which he did not expect thrusts, but which, 
although made at guess, for I could not see him, turned 
him over and over, and before he could recover him- 
self, his pursuers had come up, immediately to dispatch 
him; the whole being the work of even few seconds; 
but for the umbrella, the horrors of hydrophobia might 
have fallen to my lot. a. 

A whip may be useful, when attacked whilst riding; 
here a little lead may be tolerated in the handle, since, 
unable to derive protection from the flexible part, you 











must take ihat part into ¢ 4 hand, taking care, how- 
ever, that too much length does not destroy your hav- 
ing a full command, and which will be the case if the 
spring of the handle part is too great; if stopped by 
fuotpads, cuts five or mx at the face, with the loaded 
end especially, and provided you caw make them with- 
out being baulked by your horse, are the most destruc- 
tive; but all depends upon which side, and how you 
are attacked; if armed with a hammer-ended hunting 
} whip, you may hit where you can, but a footpad's hat, 
j it will serve you less than elsewhere, since they fill 
| the crown with any thing, hay and straw especially, to 
| break a blow aimed at the topof the head. I have 
heard of an instance where a country squire threw the 





lash of bis hun ing whip over a footpad’s neck, who 
had stopped him, and, keeping a firm hold of beth the 
stick and the whip-cord end in his hand, he, by giving 
spurs to bis horse, first upset the man, by meansof hav- 
ing haltered him in his whip, thereupon to turn round 
to subdue him so completely by riding over him when 
down, that it enabled him to bring the thief into the 
next town a prisoner, with bis hands tied behind him, 
and with the very whip which had caught him by the 
neck. I should not like to recommend this expedient, 
except to parties who are satisfied that they really are 
ball proof. Had the squire seized the muzzle of the 
fovtpad’s pistol in an averting direction, immediately to 
follow it up by spurring his horse against and over 
him, it might have been by far the safest way, that is, 
if the footpad bad not any companion; and even then 
he might have pursued that course, since it gave him 
the benefits of bustle, bad arms, injudicious and inef- 
fective priming, bad aim, and, above all, the confusion 
of a guilty conscience to boot. 





Having mentioned and described the different wea- 
pons fit for your protection, we will now proceed to 
their best use. 

To prescribe the same rules of resistance to all per- 
sons, without reflecting on the difference which must 
exist between them, as much in courage and presence 
of mind as in size, and therefore both in physical and 
muscular powers, would be as ill-judged as the admin- 
istering of the same medicines and doses to all consti- 
tutions indiscriminately would court reproaeh for mad- 
ness; nevertheless, most, perhaps all, will agree upon 
this point, that 

Resistance to robbery not orly is more manly than a 
tame su!mission to the di tates of a violator of his 
country’s laws, and who therefore ought to be treated 
as one who isat war with all the civilized part of the 
community; but it also is more prudent, for you cannot 
foresee what consequences your submission may heap 
upon you, besides loss by robbery. If the robbers are 
blood thirsty, and therefore cowardly, submission most 
likely will seal your doom; whereas a determined re- 
sistance may be the only way to avert it: if, en the 
contrary, they should be brave, and which their illegal 
pursuit need not prevent, and ifyou should even be sub- 
dued by them, your display of courage — command 
more or less respect even from thieves, pfovided they 
are not rank cowards; whilst cowardice, although they 
grin by it, experiences the contempt of all plunderers, 
and provokes ill-usege, and degrading mortifications 
besides, and from every one; therefore, and atany rate, 
it must be preferable to employ brave and skilfully re- 
sisting ¢ffurts to avert mal-treatment, than to experience 
such after all, though you have not resisted. Of course 
persons not gifted with sufficient nerve, or those who 
are conscious of physical inability from corporeal de- 
jects, or from sickness, such persons, if attacked, had 
better refrain from resist ing, for neithera pusillanimous 
attempt, nor one crippled by constitutional disability, 
can serve them, or \ue community, in any way; never- 
theless, it is n tin every case that weaeness, inferi os i 
in size, or the supericrity of numbers, ought to be al- 
lowed t» dishearten; since instances out of number can 
be given, where determined boldness, activity, and 
presence of mind, have succeeded even inst awful 
odds, and solely because were employed judi- 
ciously, shaengh by mere lads, or even females. Re- 
member,—strength, without courage, is a treasure bu- 
ried,—strength, without judgment, is a giant shackled, 
—but courage, presence of mind, and the skilful appli- 
cation of strength, are im able bulwarks, that may 
defy and laugh to scorn the labourings of superior, ye- 
clumsy force, and of brutal violence, deficient of ret 
fined courage. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


If ONLY REQUIRES TO BE KNOWN TO BE 
CERTAIN OF SUPPORT."—A General Exclamation. £1) 


‘ 
HEAD-QUARTERS, 
ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN PLACE. 

This spacious estabtis “nt has been Gilied upin a man- 
ner which it is expected will meet with the decid d appro- 
buion of a liberal maded public. No expense has been 
spared to render it in appearance, «qual at least, to even the 
most splendid houses of Eotertaionient in the Untied States, 
O07 The Landscopes, Baitle Scenes, and other snbjects 
worthy of admirauion, besides the Sp rung and Dramatic 
Paintings and Engravings form an cnsemole which way 
fairly chalienge comparison The Ligvors have been 
selected by a competent judge. from the first importers in 
the Cuy, and they have been chosen principally for their 
quality. without relerence to the cost. The Bar is also sup 
plied with a superior brewing of Atm and Bexr—and an Or- 
dinary is constantly kept up thronghout the day and even 
ieg = OO7 A Rerecrory is erecied, adjoining ihe spacious 
Reading Rooms, whith pplied with the chorcest prime 
Oy>tere, and is plaord under the superintendence of » skil 
ful and professional cook [> All the Cry Papers, (daily 
and weekly,) are kept on file, and also tke principal news- 
papers througheut the Union, besides Foreign Journals 
or Correspondents have been established at New York 
and Washington, by which many facilities are anticipated 
for ob ie early P i . With these 
strong inducements for patronage, the Proprie ors confident. 
ly rely on the liberality of their fellow citize.s for a share of 
their favors. 




























ANOTHER NEW FEATURE. 

The repeated solicitations of many substantial friends, 
and the belief that the impro' state of public taste will 
falty Joosity the alteration, have induced the publishe: 
the © tioman's Fade Mecum to change one of the 
attractive features in the present manner of conducting 
that periodical. It is well known that he is about com- 
mencing, on an improved plan, a monthly work, called the 
Modern Acting Drama, which it was pro should con- 
tain the Plays, &c. which appear in the Vade Mecum, ac- 
companied by suitable emb believing that this 
publication will in itself fully supply the demand for Dra- 
matic literature, he pr in lieu of a re-pablication of 
the same Plays, Farces, &c. in the Vade Mecum, to substi- 
tate the Popular Novels of the old English writers, such 
as Smouuert, Fretvine, Ricnarpson, Goupsmitn, &c. be- 
giuning with the Life and Adventures of J Andrews, 
and his friend Parson Adams. No novels of the present day 
have bad such general celebrity, and created so exciting an 





New York, Boston, Baltimore, and elsewhere, are about 
to be commenced. A Review of the Prevaili Gentle 
men’s Fashions will be regularly published every quarter. 
An Epitome of Passing Events, and notices of the 

nent Dramatic altraetions will as fore continue to 
form a conspicuous and entertaining portion of this jour- 
nal. Besides which, aconsiderable space will be allowed 
for Tales, Poetry, Anecdotes, Legerdemain, Statistics, Agri- 
culture, Fishing, Fowling, Domestie Economy, Valuable Re- 
ceipts, &c.; and a re-publieation of the most ponular Lng- 
lish and American Sporting and National Songs—set to 
Music. 

The GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM, or Srortixo 
anp Dramatic Companion, is published every Saturday, on 
fine extra imperial quarto paper, of a superior quality, 
each number forming eight pages of the largest class, at 
per annum. Orders from abroad, postage paid, will be 
promptly attended to, andthe paper carefully packed, to 
prevent it from rubbing by mail. As the number of agents 
will be limited to principal cities, or such other places 
where a considerable subscription may be obtained, we re- 
quest those who propose to patronise the work, to transmit 
by mail at once tothe publisher. Small notes of solvent 
banks of the different States, taken at par. 

> New subscribers, by enclosing a five dollar note, can 
be supplied with the Gentleman’s Vade Mecum from the 
commencement of the present volume, and also the Modern 
Acting Drama for one year—or instead of the latter, they 
may order the Salmagundi, and News of the Day—the three 
are entirely distinct works, their contents forming no part 
of each other. 

> A five dollar note will pay for two copies of the Pade 
Mecum for one year—or two copies of the Modern Acting 
Drama—or three copies of the Salmagundi, for the same 
period. Address CHARLES ALEXANDER, 

Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 


THE SALMAGUNDI, 
AND NEWS OF THE DAY. 





NEWS! NEWS!! NEWS!!! 


The THERN LIBERTIES FREF AD- 
MISSION 213 North Third strcet—form- 
ing positively the most extensive establishm: 


in the United States, and in the orld - 
» a a w are 
for visiters Hy, from 8 AM ait TOP A _ 
re are received upwards of FIVE HUNDRED PE- 
RIODICALS, including all the business, eparten , and fa- 
shionable journals of the United States, files of Eng! 
>: i and South American pape: ®, 





a @ ea. 
L Att quiet agd respectable citizens and strangers 
are invited to avail thenaeives of the literary accommoda- 
tions, whether they may desire refreshments or not. 

A. M*MAKIN. 


DRAMATIC WORLD! 

No. 11 NORTH SIXTH STREET, Pricapecrnias 
Anv No. 90 DIVISION STREET, New Yorx. 
The subscribers respectfully inform the ladies and gen- 

tlemen connected with the histrionic profession, that i 

have rr hand the largest assortment and best 

tions of PLAYS in the United States. Arra: te 
have been made, both in thiscountry and in Europe, 

will insure the variety, and maintain the a 

collected; to which extensive additi are 

making. 

ALL NEW PLAYS published in pipiens are regul 

received by each packet, and no effort s 

the part of the subscribers to render the establishment 

“THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF THE WORLD.” 
Managers of the various Theatres can always secure & 

supply of New and Popular Pieces, by addressing a line.— 

To Southern and Western Managers, the advantages 

such as ‘tis hoped will meet with encouragement. 
Wholesale orders carefully and tg! attended to. 

TURNER & FISHER, 
in porters of all New Pisys. 

















This since st- has Imd an 
unprecedented accession of names to its list of subscribers. 
It already circulates through nearly every post office in the 
country, and continues tu inerease. 

While this journal furnishes its patr@nas with the lead- 
ing features of the News of the Day, it principal object 
is to serve up a humorous compilation of the numer- 
ous lively and pungent sallies which are daily floating 
along the tide of Literature, and which, for the want ofa 
‘oper channel for their preservation, are positively lost to 
the Reading world. Original wits and hamorists of our 
time here have a medium deve to the faithful record 
of the seiatillations of their genius. Jtis not necessary to 
detail the many attractions which this journal possesses, 
as the publisher will furnish a specimen aumber to 
every person who desires it—(those out of the city will 
forward their orders, postage paid)—> and he pledges 
himself that no exertions on his part shall be wanting to 
make each succeeding number superior in every respect to 
the preceding ones 

Tue SALMAGUNDI, is printed on large imperial 
paper, equal in size and quality to that whiek is used 
by the largest and best journals of the day. It is caleula- 
ted that MoRE THAN 


a 
4 

500 Engravings 
will be furnished in this Journal in one year—tuese, 
ition te an extensive and choice selection of Satire, 
Humour, and Wit, to be circulated through its 
eolumns. will form a Literary Panquet of a superior and 
attractive order: and the publisher rel th perfect con- 
fidence on the liberality of the Americ uiblic, tnd the 
spirit and tact with which this expensive undertaking will 
be prosecuted to bear him successfully and profitably along 
with it. 
The terms of Tue SALMAGU 
per annum, payable invariably in advance No paper will 

» furnished unless this stipulation is strictly adhered to 
iF Clubs of three, will be supplied with the paper for one 
year, by forwarding a five dollar note, postage paid.— 
TH The papers that are sent out of the city will be care- 
fully packed ia strong envelope , to prevent their rubbing 
in the mail. 

ue Tae SALMAGUNDI will be published on alternate 
weeks—otherwise it woul impossible to procure the 
numerous Embellishinents which each number will contain 
—and the general interest it will atiord must be enhanced 
by this arrangement. 

we All orde: 


rs must come post i 
ress, CHARLES "Aifex ANDER! 
Athenian Buildings, Frankliw Place, Philadelphia. 























‘DI are Two pouLaRs 





RIDING SCHOOL. 

JOHN GRANT, thankful for past favours, respectfully 
informs the publie that he is erecting a large and conve- 
nient Riding School, in Filbert, above Thirteenth street, 
which will be completed in a few days. From the liberal 
patronage he has heretofore received, he takes the liberty 
of soliciting a continuance of the same. 

.G. can be found any time previous to his opening, at 
the Livery Stables of Mr. WILLIAM COUPLAND, South 
Fourth street, between Walnut and Chesnut streets, east 
side. april 2—tf 


FOR SALE. 

The subscribers, administrators of the estate of William 
Daffy, deceased, late Manager of the Albuny Theatre o'- 
fer for sale, on very reasonable terms, the unexpired term 
of the lease of the said Theatre, together with a very ex- 
tensive and complete Wardrobe, anda variety of Scenery, 
being the accumulation of many years, with every other 
article necessary fur the carrying on of Theatrical enter- 
tainments of every description—the whole ina condition 
to be put into immediate use. Also. the individual ward- 
robe of the late Mr. Duffy, comprising one of the largest 

nd richest collections of theatrical dresses in the country. 

pplications may be made to the subscribers, at Albany. 
JOHN HW. DUFFY, 
AMES DUFFY 





Albany, March 23, 1836.—6t Administrators. 


BUSIRIS, 

One of the best sons of American 
Eclipse, will stand for mares the en- 
suing season, week about, at the 
stables of Mr. John Jacobs, Sign of 
the Fox Chase. ten miles from the 
Permanent Bridge, on the West 
Chester Road, and at Mr. Jobn El- 

liott's, Sign of the Lamb, Lancaster 
=e Turnpike, one mile and a half from 
the Permanent Bri The season 





















interest, and though they be found in every G ‘s 
library in our Atlantic cities, they are comparati un. 
known to the great mass of the lovers of polite literature. 
Cooke's splendid London edition of these works has been 
selected to copy from. It is adorned with numerous En- 
gravings; all of which will be carefully copied by a first- 
rate artist of this city, and given in succession with the 
novels. In order to avoid any difficulty with his present 
subscribers, the publisher will furnish every one of them 
that may desire it, the numbers for a year of the Modern 
Acting Drama, for one dollar additi 1 to th ipti 
price of the Vade Mecum. It is true that this will scarce- 
ly defray the cost of the paper and printing of the former 
work, bat it will enable the publisher to strengthen the at- 
traction of t Mecum, and afford to those attached to 
dramatic literature an opportunity of gratifying their taste 
at a trifling expense. 
Renewed efforts will be made to render the other depart- 
more thanh fo 








the 4th of April, and terminate the Ist of 
First week, he will be at Mr. Jacobs's stable, to 





is, 

—size, fine form and temper, action, bod, strength, 

constitutional stamina, speed and continuance. 
HUMPHREY BILL. 





Will shortly close at 
THE DIORAMA—SANSOM STREET, 
BENJAMIN WEST'S GRAND PICTURE OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 


Painted on 2000 feet of canvas, and 
THE GREAT FIRE OF NEW YORK. 





ments of the Vade i 

Arrangements have been made to procure the earliest 
Sporting Intelligence, and all information relative to the 
Affairs of the ‘ 


avings of celebrated Winn 
es will be given h—and other new ref 


every mont 
pleasing embellishments are in active ~~ Anew 
Ty 





series of Portraits of the most beautiful Mili 
in use among the principal Volunteer Corps 


to both Pictures 25 cents. 
SSS 


received their London Winter Fashions. Also, an invoice 
of €1 ths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which to 
any thing of the kind imported this season. A call from 
their friends and patrons is 





—_——- 
ALBUMS. 

English and American Annuals. 

Names in Annuals, Presentation Titles to Albums, Mar 

riage Certificates, Diplomas, Constitutions, &c. ned im 

a superior manner by RICHARD L. DICKSON, at his 

Writing Rooms, No. 178 North Third street. 

Those irous of acquiring a rapid, permanent, and 
comnne business style of writing, are respectfully invited 
to call. 

Mr. D will be pleased to give, at any time, to visiters, 
Practica] Illustrations of his system of writing, believing 
that a penman’s skill in executing what he professes to 
teach, is the best guarantee he can give of rendering sa- 
tisfaction to.his employers 

N. B.—Hours of tuition, from 9 o'clock, A. M. wntil 12, 
at the Chesnut Street House, Sehuylkill; and from lo'clock 
P. M. until 9, at the Writing Rooms, Third Street. 


_—_-oOCCC 
NEW PLAYS, FANCY STATIONERY, &c- 

for sale by C. NEAL, at the Cireulating Library and 
Dramatic Repository, No. 16 South Seventh street, the Un- 
finished Gentleman, The Dumb Belle, Golden Farmer, 
Chimney Piece, Dead Shot, One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
by Advertisement. and a variety of new pieces. Also, a 
large of Pancy Stati y, Fancy Colored Let~ 
ter and Tissue Mes o's Souveric Note Paper of rarious.co- 
lors, Bristol Boards, Drawing and Gold Papers, &c. Child- 
ten’s Books, Comicalities, Engravings, &c. 

—_——____ 


VISITING CARDS 
Engraved and Printed at J. RDGAR’S Music Store,Ches- 
nut Street, above Tenth Street. 


NOTICE. 

J. W. LEEDS having, on the Ist inst. taken JOHN 8. 
DUTTON into Co-partnership, the business will in future 
be condueted under the firm of J, W. LEEDS & GO., atthe 
5. W. Corner of Third and Chesnut streets, where will be 
kept a full assortment of cloths, cassimeres, Vestings, 
Also, as a sepnrate branch, every variety of Youth's and 
Children’s Clothing, ready made, which will be disposed of 
at unusual low prices. jan 








NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
W. Marshall & Co, corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, 
‘aphy. 


have t y 

G em of Schools, Acade- 
Rosweli C. Smith, author ef Intel 
lectua’ Grammar, Practical and Mental 
Arithmetic, The P ive @ di 'y A ith- 
metic, &e. 

This work, which has cost the author years of jabour, is 
now completed, and bas been pronounced by competent 
judges to be euperior to any other Elementary Geographi - 
<= eee wenn 

t is illustpat vy ine wood engravin, nated on 
fine paper, and bound ina neat emir. we 

Ttis accompanied by an Atlas containing—l, A Mapot 
the World—2, a Map of North America—3, a Map of the 
United States—4, a Map of the Eastern Btates—5, a 
of the Middle s—6, a Mapof the Southern States—7, 
a Sap ~ the a ern et a ain of Penh America 
—9, a Map of Europe—10, a of Asia—U, a Map 
Atrica—I2 a Chart or the ‘oo? wal 

Friends of Ed School Di and School 
Teachers, will be furnished with copias gratis for.exem- 
nation. 


BARRETT’'S GYMNASIUM, 
WALNUT STREET. 

The public are respectfully informed that several) mew 

and important additions have been made to the above es- 

tablishment, making it the most complete Gymnasium im 







and Practica 














the country. Parentsand guardians are respestfully soti- 
cited to call and view for edonetiven the perfect Rae. and 
easy progress to devel 
for the junior class erected under Mr. Barrett’s ownsuper- 
vision. 

Sparring Lessons, by Mr. Barrett. 

A Quoit Ground and Ball Alley are attached tothis es 
tablishment. 

N. B. Sparring Gloves made to order. 


ens 
THE INDIAN DYE, 
For colourin , red, or light 
bair,a heautiful 4 mor black, im 
-one application, without stai, 
the skin, or injuring the texture 
the hair. Gentlemen cancolor 
or gray whiskers —— much 
trouble. permanent, 
and will not soil the finest linen. — 
Vf the is applied at ni on 
. the change be ef- 
by morning. 
bh L, W. GLENN, 
No. 84 South Third street, opposite the Exchange. 
ae mer yo wy oy ee and the 
rkansas Bears’ Oil, highly pw ; witha general as- 
sortment of Faucy Soaps, Perfumery, &c. 
mar 19—3m 












For sale by 


occasion tEMARKS UPON SLAVERY. - 

sioned by an attempt made to CIRCULA 
PROPER PUBLICATIONS in the Gouthernstnecss ip 
a Citizen of Georgia--price 12 1-2 cents. For sule at Ales 
ander's General Printing Office—Head Quarters, Atheniam 









Buildings, Franklin Piace—at M’Makin’s News Rooms, 

213 North Third street, near Callowhill—andf T. Desil- 

ver, Jr. & Co. Booksellers, 247 Market street. 
_—_.,- 


A VALUABLE AND CHEAP WORK! 
Just published, A Generar Hisvory or Qoapavpens, 
embellished with three hundred 
copied from the original of T. , 
rate American artist. Also, an “age. with some 
tive Animals not hitherto described. Price $1.--To be 
at No.3 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadeipl 





pReae 


BUTLER’S COMPOUND BALSAMIC 
Of the essential Oils of Cubebs and Copaivi, combined 
with the compound Syrup of Sarsaparilia, is a certain, 








succedaneum for every other 

pear ay: ms medicines. Price $1 per bottle. aan 

Sold at 103 Cherry street, New York, and at the Drag 
Store, 362 Market street, Philadelphia. 

UP AN kinds of JOB and ORNAMENTAL PRINTING 
sent ata OR Siesin Bolg, Ent 

im 5 
ris ved for the Vade Mecum. 
- 


all be wanting om. 


may 





§ THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





PHE PERSEVERANCE 


Owing to the great destruction of property by fire | one grand-child fell victims to the flames.) several of 


in the City and adjoining Districts of Philadelphia, in 
conmmeqnence of the want of a sufficient quantuty of hose 
(0 couvey the water to the engines, a number of spirit: 
young men, residing in the neighbourhood of Fifth and 
Wood streets, who were learning the oreupation of | 
use carpenters, with Philip Justus, Nathan Smith. | 
end Frederick Forepaugh, consisting of Ralph Smith, | 
Joseph Smith, (now one of the Canal Commis ioners 
of this State,) Peter Weyant, (now Assessor of the S 
veoth Ward, N. L..) William W. Way, Samuel Burr, 
Tfndson Burr, John Bender, Jr. Joseph Robbins, W 
©. Hancock, (now Assessor of 8. M. Ward.) H. L 
Melehor, John ENick, John B. Prentis, (now principal 


“fficer of the State Prison, in Richmond, Va.) Joseph | certain resolutions relating tw the fire-plugs were 


Servoss, Peter Deal, George Bower, Hensy M'Gee. | 
(jeorge Wilson, and Jacob Levan, neither of whom 
fad yet atiained the age of twenty-one, became im press. 
«d with a conviction of the disad vantages whieh the en- 
ygines suffered from not being consiantly eupphed with 
Water at fires. Early in 1805. afier commanicating 
‘heir views on this important subject to each other, they 
ey ee together at the carpenter shop of Philip Jus 
tia, where they came to the conclusion to raise ano- 
ther Hose Company, (there being bat fuur,) w assist 
© extinguishing the destructive element, and deter- 
ained on its formation, held regular meetings there 
vier at Myer's Tavern, egrver of Fifth and Race 
treets ; became perfectly organized ; contracts enter- 

d inw, and expenses incurred on the WZrn Day or 

Max. 1805. Their progress was slow, as they were 
not in possession of that king of influence that would 
-apidly command the meapa necessary fur such an 

vadertaking, and no one among them could say that 
h@ Was more than the son of a carpenter. Vet in their 

irtiggle for exixience, there was a magic in the word 
Peneeverance, as (Perseverantia Omnia Vinci!) a« 
mame anggesied by one of the membepaag applicable 
@ thelr case, a charm that excited them to press for. | 
vard through almost insurmountable diffieylies. ari 
‘aally to succecd in accomplishing their haudable de 
“ign, and carry it into full and successful operation. 

t the time of the fire which destroyed Mr. Bas- 
‘ian'escap and candle manufactory, in Vine street, 

v@ members were cognged in collecting subseriptious 
© procare hose, materials for a carriage, aud the ne- 
‘ @uwary apparatus, some of which had been previously 

miracted for; this duty to their citizens was in a 
teat Measure performed, afer their usual day's la 
Jar, ind devoting such time as could be spared. 

At every meeting afier their formation, they were 
cdding others to their ber, ameng whom were 
Winuel J. Robbins, John A. Woodside, (the celebraied 
painter,) Joseph Trueman, George Dannacker, (now 

nepector of the Customs.) Peter Wagner, (now Col- 
‘eetor of the Port of New Orleans,) Danie! Smith. (now 
ne of the County Commissioners.) Frederick Vogel, 

wow one of the Supervixers of the Culumbta Rai! 
‘toad,) and Mordecai L. Gordon, 

When Penningion’s sugar house, in Vine below 
Uhird street, was destroyed by fire on the 2hsi Sep 
‘omber, 1804, the Company had no house, bu about 
\ var of five sections of house, which wos dragged to the 

re by the members. on their backs, and they succeed- 
« | im supplying the Philadelphia Fire Company with 

@ water. At this period, the members were en- 
evged in the construction of a carriage ; the materials 
vere the voluntary contributions of their frends, and 

k hip was ujed by the labour of their 
7 t the shop of Philip Justus. Afier this 
‘oe, & spill prevailed to r@louble their exertions in 
,cometing the public good« collections were made, 
id Nibgral conribations in, money and materials were 
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| Companies, in regard w taking care of the fire-plogs, 


| April, 1817, and the President, Henry Ritter, was 
| appointed a Delegate, to meet the Watering Commit- 


HOSE COMPANY. 


now a = 





the plugs in the immediate neighbourhood of the fire 
were burnt down, and this Company having opened 
several in this situation, finally procured one at the cor- 
ner of Second street and Stamper's alley, the water 
from which was ¢onveyed to the Assistance Engine 
Owing to this circumstance, a proposition was sub- 
mitted by the Watering Commitice to the different 





which was acted upon by this Company, on the 14th 


tee in relation to the same. And ata meeting of the 
Delegates, held 2d of June, 1817, at Stell’s tavern, 


adopted ; and also, a resolution recommending to each 
Company to elect two Delegates to a general confer- 
ence, to be held on the 30th of June, (then next.) for 
placing the fire-plogs under the direction of the Com- 
panies. And at a special meeting, held the 14th of 
June, 1817, Andrew Butler, and John W. Cather, 
were appointed delegates, 10 represent the Company 
in the proposed conference 

At a meeting of the Delegates of the several Com- 
panies, held at Stell’s, on the 30th of June, a Com- 
mittee was appointed io consider and report the most 
eligible plan for carrying the resolutions of the Water- 
ing Committee into effect ; and a resolution was also 
adopted for the appointment of a committee to draft a 
plan fora Fine Association, to be composed of the 
Engine and Hose Companies. At a snbsequent meet- 
ing of the Delegates, it was proposed to rec Jto 


were supplied with the water ; upwards of 30 houses 
were destroyed. 

1824, March 12—J. Ridgway’s houses, in Ele- 
venth near Callowhill street; plug No. 3 north Ele- 
venth, hetween Race and Vine ; supplied the Colum- 
bia Engine; the destruction of these houses was the 
first loss the Fire Axsociation sustained, being $400 on 
each house. December 24—D. Murphy's soap store, 
in South below Fourth ; plug No. 5 Pine street; sup 
plied the Diligent at this fire; Edwin Ford, a mem- 
ber, in penetrating into the fire with the pipe, became 
almost sufivcated with the smoke, that his life was in 
danger for several days. 

1825, April 13.—South-west corner of Cherry and 
Schuylkill Seventh streets ; plng corner of Broad and 
Cherry ; supplied the Diligent ; this was the first fire 
that occurred afier laying the iron pipes, the head was 
sufficient to throw water over the two-story buildings 
on fire, although two squares from the plug. May 7 
in Third, near Poplar Lane, which destroyed about 
twenty buildings, principally comb makers’ shops; 
water was forced through the hose by Vigilant hy- 
draullic and Washington Engines to the Diligent, 
from which the water was forced through the compa- 
ny's hose to the dwellings on fire in Third street. to 
great etlect. December 13.—Three frames, in Apple 
street near George's street; water was forced through 
the hose by the Fair Mount Engine, which was sta- 
tioned on the ice in Cohocksink creck 
water was obtained through a hole, and from a pump 
adjoining, in a starch factory ; supplied the Friendship 
with water to advantage. 

And at nearly all the fires which have subsequently 
occurred, and which are fresh in the recollection of 
every individual 
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Prom Bell's Life in London. February 2! 
LONDON FANCY. 
MILL BETWEEN ALLEN AND LAZARUS, FOR £25 A SIDE. 


After a long and melancholy “ recess” (to use a Par- 





the Watering Committee to have the fire-plugs num- 
bered, commencing at the north-east corner of the city, 
which was done, and a Constitution for a Fire Asso- 
ciation was adopted, and a copy thereof ordered to be 
transmitted to each Company, for their concurrence 
—i' being submitted to this Company, was adopted at 
a stated meeting, held August 5, 1817, and Andrew 
turler and John W. Cather, were elected Delegates 
1» represent this Company, the first of whom has re- 
presented the company to the present time. Al a meet- 
ing of the Board of Delegates, held February 8, 1818, 
a resolution was adopted deeming it expedient for the 
A-suciation to commence the insurance of houses from 
ives or damage by fire, and the constitution being so 
amended, was adopted by this Company at a stated 
meeting, held on Tuesday, 3d of March, 1818. 

Although upwards of 30 years have expired since 
they first went into operation, they have not, at any 
time been more than two weeks in a state unprepared 
for duty. 

Awng the many and serious fires where the appa- 
ratus was in, and rendered great service, the following 
may be mentioned particularly as @ part, viz: the great 
fi e in Dock street, in |806, which required indefati- 
gable exertions, end produced merited approbation, and 
fur which liberal contributions were made. 

The Cempany not being in possession of the Direc- 
tora, records of fires previons to 1810, must be omitted, 
subsequent to which, all are preserved. 

1810, June 12—Corner of Chesnut and Broad. 
Ociober—Vine street, between Front and Second. 
October—Corner of Vine and Eighth streets. No- 
vember.—Filbert between Eighth and Ninth streets. 

1811, June 15 —Gray's alley. October 19.—Drink- 
ers alley. Ociober 24—In Front street above Arch, 
Allen's sores November 18—Penney Row, Third 
sireet below South; plug, Lombard street above Third 

1812 Apri! 10—Gibson’s Distillery, Fifth street 
and Passayunk Road—rain fell in torrentea—plug, cor- 
ner uf Futh and Gaskill, was aided by the Hose of 
Neptune and Humane. June 1 —Branner’s Court. 








vesiow ed, whach enabled members, by their own 
sbour, © erect a frame huse house, on « lot of ground 
sketi Of Catharine Lowry, back of Vine sireet, be- 
‘ween, Fifth and Sisth street, accessable only by 
ranner’s Court, from which they vbjaimed.she privi 
“athe regress. 

In, as 10. in December. the Company re- 
rnoved, toa tion in Race street below Fitth, on a 
«ité given them by the Trusjees of St. Joba's Church, 
for a term of twenty-one years, whereon they erected 
a brick hose house. “At the éxpiration of their lease, 
in 18°, they purchased a two-story brick house in 
Qitarry street below Third street, on which they paid 





$500, in cash. Th 1832, afer expenling $250 moro, | No. 4 Pine «treet. 


in, erecting.@ two-story brick kiichen in the rear, for 
the purposé of producing an income w pay the interest 
on the incambrance on thei house, $900, and aber. 
ing the lower front rooms for their own accommuda 


tion, they removed to, and at present occupy it, as their | and Perseverance and Columbia Hose C 


permanent loc..})09. 
Tn 18)2, thejr.original. carriage ‘hen being in ser- 


1813, January 31 —South-west corner of Lombard 
and Vhird; plug in Second near Lombard, and led out 
the Resolution, cold intense in the extreme. 

1814. January 28—1n Seventh below Market, Er- 
win's stebles; plug Exghth below Market. April 24 
—Bust Hill Tavern, water obtained from a pond. 

1817, January 15.—Hoskin’s Stores, in Dock below 
Second, (euld.) 

1819, March: &8—Masonic Hal! , Chesnut street, plug 
corner of Seventh and Walnut streets. 

1820, April 2—New Theatre, Chesnut street, plug 
Filth near Chesnut. 

1821, May 9—Old Theatre, in South street, plug 





y phrase) in the London Ring, this fight came 
off on Tuesday, at Riddlesdown, Surrey, within hail 
of “ The Rose and Crown,” well known as the tram- 
ing quarters of some of the most celebrated of our 
milling heroes in ancient times, and more especially 
of Tom Spring. The belligerents are classed among 
the light weights, and were limited to 9st. 7ib; Allen 
weighing 9st. 2ib.. and Lazarus 9st. Sib. Neither of 
them had been distinguished as any thing exiraordina- 
ry in their “ calling,” althongh known to be scientific 
professors of “the art of self-defence,” and noted in the 
sparring exhibitions of the metropolis. Allen was once 
engaged with Swift, the present champion of the “lit- 
tle uns,” but was beaten after a two hours’ contest ; 
aud Lazarus has occasionally shown some sport in the 
“tented field,” especially in bis fight with Atkinson, 
of Notts. Allen is a personage of no small importance 
in the neighbourhood of Saffron-hill, and Lazarus has 
long figured as a weekly lecturer at the Star, in Black- 
man street, in the Borough, under the auspices of Dick 
Curtis. Curtis having won the toss for choice of 
ground, determined to give the “ten-toed” bipeds of 
the “ yellow hill” a long trot, and therefore named 
Blindley Heath, Surrey, about four-and-twenty miles 
from town, as the scene of action—a distance which, 
from a combination of causes, led to many disappoint- 
ments, for the sympathy which prevailed between the 
“ breeches pockets” and dilapidated “ trotter cases,” of 
many of the humbler order of cognoscenti, forced them 
to shake their “ knowledge boxes,” and cry “no go.” 
There were hundreds, however, who were not to be 
“stalled off” by difficulties even more serious, and, in 
consequence, long before Aurora had opened her shut- 
ters on Tuesday morning, groups of “early cocks” 
were seen toddling most heroically up Brixtan-hill, 
cheered by the “ glow worms” which illumined the 
bowls of their fragrant yards of clay, and cracking 
many 2 significant joke as they threw their half-closed 
ogles towards “ the mill,” which frowned awfully in 
the hazy horizon on their nieut, but which they wit- 
tily remarked was happily on the Lert side of their 
recollection. As the morning advanced, the appear- 


the road, and “go-carts” and “drags” of various de- 
nominations came on in brisk succession, all thronged 
with passengers, whose loud laughter and flash ditties 
reminded us of “days long passed.” Then came ve- 
hicles of a more aristocratic cut, including carriages 
and pair, buggies, gigs, and ph . with a bh 

sprinkling of equestrians. “Keep moving” was the 
pass-word, and all went merrily till the end of the first 
stage, Croydon, where there was a general “ pull up,” 
and men and horses were refreshed with a due regard 
to the lengthened journey in contemplation. The tod- 
dlers did not deem it wise to Lac wo long, and some 
of them having, ne doubt, experienced the disadvan- 








1822. January 23.—Orphans’ Asylum, plug No. 15 
Race street, vearest to the fire; 22 children fell vic- 
tims to the flames; the cold was intense. The Wi 
dows’ Asylum was saved by the Diligent Hydraulic, 


tage of LAGGING on former occasions, pushed on with 
renewed vigor, but flagging spirits from the nasty fif- 
teen miles which suil stared them in the face. A whis- 
per now got abroad that the peaks of Croydon were 





which were the only Companies in service. ‘ 
1823, Jangary 19.— Kelly's Stores in Bank street ; 


vice seven years, and during that period performing | No. | north and No. 1 south Third street; supphed 
all the requisitjons required with alacrity, in convey | the Unted States and Philadelphia Engines with wa- 


ing, the huse and. 
fires, which the citizens were too frequently arouse: 
from they slumber to. witness, they permitied it to res 
in peace, wiih, the pleasing refler:tion of “ wae)l.done. 
thou good.and faithful servant” They contpacied for 
attother, which was the first Hose Carriage built to 
run ov springs, and the secund made in shig.Giy, wih 
a cylinder wheel. 

In the winter of- 1647; 2 great number of the fire 
plugs were 0. frozen, that atthe fire in Fraps, one 


street, on the 4h of March, (at the 
radonge of nde Mia nme fa cd 


and 


appasaive to the, many, distressing | ter; the services of this Company were one day and 


night. January 21 —Passmore’s auction store, north- 
east corner of Third and Chesnut sireets ; plugs in 
Market street and Greenleaf Court. March 17— 
Washingion Hall, in Third near Spruce; plug No. 5 
Walnut street above Fourth ; supplied the Pennsylva- 
nia Engine ; the members of the Company were hand- 
somely entertained at the residence of John Ser- 
geant, Esq, July 16.—Great fire, corner of Third 
and Callowhill, N. L.; no plugs north of Vine sireet, 


rot’s brewery ; the Hibernia, Reliance and 





not j ble of the honour which was intended the 
county over which they had jurisdiction, and having 
been informed of the intended scene of action, had 
sent on some of their “ officials,” provided with war- 
rants, to secure the combatants when in the act of 
commencing hostilities. “ A ned is as good as a wink” 
to the Fancy coves upon such an emergency, and it 
was therefore determined, from a sense of delicacy, to 
save the afuresaid officials from all unnecessary trou- 
ble, by stopping short of the intended field of battle.” 
This judicious mangeuvre was not announced till the 
arrival of the men and their backers at Riddlesdown, 
when “ a consultation of war” was held, and after due 
deliberation it was agreed to make a short detour to 
the elevated plain to the left, and there proceed to ac- 
tion. The resolution once formed, it was soon carried 











plugs Nu. b and 3 New street, and to sistern in Pe- 
Phoenix 





into execution, and a simultaneous scramble took place 


towards the envied spot, where Jack Clarke, in the ab- 
sence of the Commissary in Chief, who is at Manches- 
ter, formed a ring with all becoming activity, which 
was soon surrounded by a heterogeneous assemblage 
of ail soris, gentle as well as simple, the latter far from 
being the most prominent. Many who had booked 
their prads for a long day, were not a little delighted 
at this popee, and as they arrived joined the increas- 
ing multitude with peculiar satisfaction, while others, 
who had taken “ time by the forelock,” and jogged on 
in mistaken confidence as to the prudence of their in- 
tention, “ took nothing by their motion,” and returned 
to town completely “ nonsuitec,”’ having no other con- 
solation than seeing the “ Knights of the Tipstaff” out- 
witted, as well as themselves. Poor Scroggins was 
happily not included in the latter portion of adventu- 
rers. He did not leave town till daylight in the hope 
that he might be tywrreD to “a lift,” but such was the 
want of generosity among the charioteers, that he had 
reached Croyden completely unsuccessful im his spe- 
culations, and from thence was plodding on at a dog's 
trot, when fortune threw a donkey in his way. It re- 
quired little consideration in his mind to decide on the 
intended dispensation of Providence, in thus placing 
this patient animal at his disposal, and with that in- 
nate shrewdness lor which he has ever been charac- 
terized, he “made no more ado,” but “prowiding” him- 
self with a hedge-stake, by way of horsewhip, mount- 
ed forthwith, and placing himself in the wake of a go- 
eart, from which an inside passenger kindly held outa 
wisp of hay by way of encouragement to his Jerusa 
lem charger, he got on at a gallant pace, ull brought up 
by the halt we have already described. Leaving his 
pony to the exercise of its own instinct to find its way 
back, he was among the foremost in beating out the 
ring, and cheering © \ the yokels to the duties of volun- 
teers in the cormmissariat department. 

All was now pleasurable anticipation, and the fa- 
miliar recognition of old “ Ring goers,” aud the gene- 
rous distribution ef the contents of well-lined “pocket- 
pistols,” afforded a happy prelude to the forthcoming 
sport. Nothing, in fact, occurred to damp the spirits 
of the throng but the dampness of the soil, which, to 
do the clerk of the weather justice, was perfectly suit- 
able to the season, and anything but calculated for 
ball-room pumps, or dandy-killing sandals. As with 
the classic spectators im times of yore, who enlivened 
the fields of Tyburn upon “ a hanging day,” there was 
no fun till “the heroces” arrived—a consummation 
which was duly accomplished within the specified pe- 
riod of between 12 and l o'clock. As they approach- 
ed the roped arena, they were loudly cheered. Laza- 
rus was the first to doff his castor, and enter the lists, 
which be did with a smiling mug. Allen quickly 
jomed him, and then shook hands with as much kind 
ly feeling as may be supposed to influence gentlemen 
who are about to take unseemly liberties with each 
other's countenances. The betting was not very ex- 
tensive, and in the little business that was done, Allen 
was the favorite at about guineas to pounds. 

About one o'clock, “ peeling" was completed, Laza- 
rus sporting a yellow, and Allen a blue fogle, round 
their loins. Both looked exceedingly well, each hav- 
ing been taken great care of at their training quarters, 
Lazarus under the superintendance of Nat Britton, at 


kept steadily at work, and in the close got his opponent 
so advantageously, that he gave him pepper before he 
left him. 

12. Allen's ogles rather damaged, the left one par- 
ticularly. The Jew put in a body blow, and Allen 
returned the compliment with interest. Lazarus now 
made it his study to close the left peeper of Allen, and 
at length succeeded in gently dropping on it. A smart 
struggle at the ropes, and in a trial for the throw, the 
Jew was victorious. * Fi 

13. Allen more determined, went to work, but fail- 
ed to do any mischief, Lazarus boring him down. 

14. A good scientifie display, but Allen, when he 
had a chance, hit too short, and the Jew tapped him 
on the cheek. Allen grew desperate, and commenced 
the unpugilistic mode of fighting by butting at his ad- 
versary, who received the first shock with a good grace, 
and sent in his left on the ogle most damaged. It was 
the best hit during the battle, and a grinning gash was 
the consequence, irom which the blood flowed pro- 
fusely. 

15. A good fighting round, Allen's phiz at the close 
exhibiting several contusions, and covered with claret, 
the Jew scarcely shoving a mark. 

16. Lazarus put anciier little one on the left ogle, 
atthe same time napping one in the mouth, which 
made his teeth chatter. In the close, Allen had rather 
the best of it. 

17. Allen put in a burster, and Lazarus countered 
on the chest. In a rally, both down, Allen under 

18. Both determined, and Allen sent in a most tre- 
mendous body blow, and another under Moses's lef 
lug. An exchange of hits, to the advantage of Allen, 
who had the best of the round, finally throwing his 
man. (Loud cheers for Alleu, “ It’s all right with him 
yet.”} 

19. Twice was-the Jew touched on the ivory box, 
and Allen's defective ogle received another dust of 
pepper. Some exchanges, in which Allen was sent 
to the right about, and m tuming to resurne his origi- 
nal position, Lazarus caught him a spanker with his 
left. After a sharp struggle at the ropes, Allen went 
under 

20. Allen put in a tremendous logger on the old 
spot, and was countered on the nearly-closed peeper. 
At the close, the Jew was undermost 

21. The Jew looked weak, and Allen, though far 
from strong, was wiry. Both displayed beautiful sei- 
ence ; at length hits were exchanged, and Allen threw 
hus man. 

22. The gash under Allen's eye looked more fright- 
ful than ever, and the blood flowed in torrents. After 
a bustling round, they fell together 

23. After some slight interchanges of bits, Allen 
made a rushing butt, and both went down. 

24. Curtis having rallied his man, the Jew went to 
work, and twice jobbed his adversary on the snorter, 
and on closing, peppered him in gallant style, ull the 
Jew was forced down on his back. 

25. ‘The Jew, full of confidence, went in with de- 
termination, but many well! intentioned blows were 
well stopped by Allen, who butted Lazarus down 

26. Lazarus fought at the head with effect, and stop- 
ped almost every hit of Allen. The Jew’'s left told 
with advantage, and in the end he threw his man— 








Shepherd's Bush, and Allen under an equally good ge- 
neral at Finchley. Lazarus was rather shorter and 
thicker set than his opponent, and showed a finer dis- 
play of muscle; he was aleo firmer on his pins than 
Allen, whose points, however, were in proportion to 
his body. ‘The latter, being taller, was longer reached, 
and he had an excellent bunch of fives at the end of 
his arm. Dick Curtis and Jack Adams attended on 
Lazarus, and Stocks and an Irishman named Kelly did | 
Ugeamiable for Allen. Curtis won the toss for his 
man, and the parties having crossed fives, they com- 
menced 
THE FIGHT. 

Round 1. Their positions were good, and every mus- 
cle was at work. After a short sparring bout, in which 
Lazarus waited for his man, who centinually kept on 
the move, the Jew made play by popping in his left 
upon Allen's chest, who countered, and some smart 
exchanges followed ; in the close they went down, Al- 
len under. 

2. No damage done as yet, and both smiled on co- 
ming to the scratch. They made short work of this 
round, and, after an exchange of hits, Lazarus, in at- 
tempting to give his opponent a cross-bultock, was him- 
self thrown. (Bravo, Allen.) 

3. Both eager for work. Allen made several feints, 
but the Jew kept a watchful eye on his movements, 
and was not to be gammoned. On Allen popping in | 
his left, it was smartly stopped. Lazarus then let fly | 
at the nob, and in the close was thrown. | 

4. Lazarus went to work, and caught Allen a clip- | 
per on the breast, and in return received a stinger un- | 
der the lug from Allen's right, who also put in a body 











ance of “ respectables” gave additional animation to | 





blow. “Tie Jew smiled and closed upon him to the | 
ropes, and ‘after fibbing for a few seconds, he threw | 
Allen 2 heavy cross-buttock. (“Our peoples” in ecsta- | 
cy. and loud cries of “ Shelp mine Cot, he must vin.”) 

5. Lazarus, elated with his success, was rather off | 
his guard, but Allen hit short and missed a chance.— 
They then closed, but the Jew, not being enabled to 
clear his left mawley tw fib with effect, threw his man 
clever! 

6. ‘The Jew, more cautious, waited for Allen, who 
moved round him as a cooper would a cask, but failed 
in “ tapping” him, Lazarus stopping his intentions with 
much science. Afler a short rally, both went down. 

7. Allen's phiz looked flush, and his breast had re- 
ceived some sharp hits. Some blows had also told 
under the left lug of Lazarus, but no material damage 
had been done, neither showing blood. Allen conti- 
nued to do all the work, the Jew patiently waiting for 
him. Lazarus tried his left at the nob, and failed, but 
at length succeeded in putting in a heavy body blow 
with his. mght, which made Allen wince ; they closed 
and fell, Allen under. 

8. Lazarus tried his left, but was stopped. In a se- 
cond trial, Allen felt it on his left ogle, and he also re- 
ceived one under the lng. Allen rushed to a close, 
and the Jew slipped on his nether end 

9. After an exchange of hits, the Jew put in his 
right on Allen's bread-basket. An excellent display 
of science ensued, both admirably thwarting the other's 
intentions. At length they closed, and, as usual, after 
a short struggle, they fell, Lazarus under 

10. Lazarua made play, but hit too round to tell 
with effect. Allen countered, and caught Moses a 
stinger under the lug, which he followed up by a muz- 
zler, which made the Jew's ivories of a claret colour. 
This was the first blood. Allen had the best of this 





round. 
11. Allen all confidence, and the quivering of La- 
zarus’s lips evidently showed that the last round was 











any thing but an agreeable one ta him. He, howeyer, 


(Cries of “ Finish him, my poy.”) 

27. Walking round was suil the order of the day 
with Allen, who was steadily waited for by Lazarus. 
Allen tried all he knew to plant some well directed 
blows in the body, but they were all admirably stopped 
by the Jew, who, getting him up to the ropes, put in 
his nght, which sent Allen down ; but it was not what 
we should consider a decided knock-down blew. 
(Jews in ecstacy.) 

28. Allen came well up to the scratch, and tried it 
on with his left, but it was “no go.” Lazarus planted 
a clean hut on the mug; some sharp fighting ensued, 
and Allen was thrown. 

29. Lazarus again at work with his left, and beauti- 
fully frustrating the objects Allen had in view They. 
shortly closed, and in going down Allen was under. 3 

It was evident that Allen stood no chance, and his 
seconds perceiving this, advised him not to prolong the 
contest. Lazarus was conseqnently declared the vie- 
tor, amid the cheers of his friends, afier a contest of 
one hour and ten minutes’ duration. 

REMARKS. 

This contest must be considered more of a scientific 
display of the art, than a slashing fight. Neither of 
the men, with perhaps one or two exceptions, made a 
tremendous hit throughout the battle. There were no 
finishing hits, nor did the blows come well from the 
shoulder ; it was merely tapping and stopping. As a 
proof of this, blood was not visible until the tenth 
round, and no decided knock«iown blow was given by 
either. Their closes were too rapid, and the out-fight- 
ing defective. The in-fighting, too, wes not remarke- 
ble for its punishing effects on either side. Allen was 
most particuloriy deficient in this respect—his blows 
searcely ever telling with effect. The Jew, despite of 
the entreaties of Curtis, appeared to think of nothing 
else but getting his man down as soon as possible, by 
cross-buttocking him. Lazarus, however, was in many 
respects the best general. He allowed Allen to do all 
the work, at the same time keeping a well-directed 
eye upon his movements. Although the fight waa not 
remarkable for its punishing effects, the display of sci- 
ence called forth repeated shouts of applause, and all 
parties were perfectly satisfied with the men, who had 
done their best. Allen's face was much contused, but 
the gash under his left eye, and the torrents of blood 
which flowed from it, made his frontispiece appear 
more damaged than it really was. He could have pro- 
longed the fight ; but he did wisely in attending to the 
wishes of his seconds, in giving in, when he had nota 
chance. Lazarus appeared scarcely to have a scratch 
about him, and on being informed that the game was 
up, he capered about the ring like “ a cat in fits.” 


Jem Burn’s Black (not Mollyneaux) then threwdown 
his gauntlet for a fight for a purse, which was taken 
up by a celebraied wrestler, but the requisite sum 
could not be raised 

» QUARTERS, 

ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN PLACE, 

The walis of this -plendid Mews Establishment is adorn- 
ed with TWO views, each oceupying a space of about forty 
feet, representing « Nawat and Lanp engegement between 
the Tonks and Greexs—and an extensive and exciting 
Howtixe Sketen, unequalled by any thing of the kind to 
be seen in the city 

Besides upwards of Three Hundred Srontixe and Daa- 
MATIC Enoravinoes and Patwiines, which are beautifu 
arranged around the Rooms, the Proprietors have proew 
at considerable expense a variety of Persreerive Trane 
FaRewctas, which are neatly enclosed, and kept constantly 
ILLOMINATED, affording a most pleasing and singular ila 
tion. Those now exhibiting are the High Street Market 
on the Norristown Rail Road, 

Secne on the Rhine, in 











House—A View of the Bri 
below Manayunk—and a 
Germany. 





























